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THE NEW PLAYS 


The Walk-Offs. Fair acting wasted on 
poor material. No action and plenty of 
stupid speeches. Uniformly dull thruout. 
(Morosco Theater. ) 

An Ideal Husband, by Oscar Wilde. 
Brilliant Victorian drawing room comedy 
without very strong appeal to this genera- 
tion. Acceptably produced and acted. (Com- 
edy Theater.) 


Daddies. A delightfully humorous play of 
Isuropean war orphans adopted by a group 
of American bachelors. Presented with the 
usual completeness of a Belasco production, 
and decidedly worth while. (Belasco Thea- 
ter.) 

Fiddlers Three. Comic opera with the 
scene laid in Cremona, the violin city. De- 
pends for its effect more upon the agility 
of the dancing and the brilliancy of the 
costumes than upon music or novelty. 
‘Cort Theater.) 


There is a “Gilbert and Sullivan” snap 
about The Maid of the Mountains, a really 
musical “musical comedy” from London, 
well played, well sung. William Courtenay 
stars as a pirate chief; Sidonie Espero is 
altogether charming as the Maid of the 
Mountains. (Casino Theater.) 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Kine ALBERT—This is the decisive hour. 

Mrs. CHarRLeEs S. MELLEN—-Most women 
are cats. 

WALTER CAMP—lIt is never too late to 
exercize. 

Harry Kemp—Writing poetry is an es- 
sential industry. 

Joun GALSworTHY—Your hat must be 
worn tilted forward. 

H. G. Wetits—-Cursing is a way of chew- 
ing one’s own dirt. 

BLANCHE BaTEs-—It is motherhood that 
links woman with heaven. 

Louis Lee ArMs—Friday is a good day 
to be left a million dollars. 

QuEEN Marre—Rumania will never re- 
main the vassal of Germany. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU-—I do not like 
politicians. I like patriots. 

RertHaA KaticH—I dare to speak with 
authority about American audiences. 

_ CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Why cannot people 
dissociate an actor from his work? 

Socratist LeaDER ScHEDEMAN—This 
king making business must terminate. 

THE BELGIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED 
States—We are a small nation, but we 
gave what we had. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Brother- 
hood implies, yes involves, personal rela- 
tions between men. 

Frora BIGELOw GuEstT—We have most 
of us put money in the plate at church be- 
cause we were afraid not to. 

Mrs, GERALDINE FARRAR TELLEGEN— 
Mr. Tellegen gripped my hand in a cave 
man’s vice and without preface exclaimed 
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with vehemence and conviction, “I am go- 
iug to marry you.” 


G. A. LEw—God helping me I will con- 
tinue to throw inkstands at the devil until 
he is utterly vanquished and I blot out the 
belief in Eternal Hell from the minds of 
the people. 

PREMIER LLOYD GrorGE—There are peo- 
ple in many countries who regard any effort 
to make peace as dishonorable and treason- 
able. That attitude must be steadily dis- 
couraged. 


Here is a branch of Government service, 
inaugurated in New York, that ought to 
spread thruout the country. At information 
centers, convenient of access, bureaus are 
maintained to give free information to any 
one who wants to know more about food 
or fuel regulation, to find out why Johnny’s 
pay allotment hasn’t come, to join a class 
in naturalization or English, or to get legal 
assistance. In addition to the practical 
benefits it confers, such a bureau does much 
to bring Government and people together 
in the right way. 








T H E C O V E R 


Before he had even seen the painting of 
a camouflaged warship that we reproduce 
this week on the front cover, a contributor 
to The Independent wrote this dazzling 
description of it: 

THE CAMOUFLAGED SHIP 

O blend of emerald wild and drunken 
amethyst, 

O wild, hysteric nightmare of psychoana- 
lyst, 

O purple cow of Burgess, O blazing tiger 
of Blake, 

O neo-impressionist lily, O super-Barnum- 
cular fake, 
What madman out of Potsdam, what loon 
from Blagovetschenskgeorgsrknlintvoff. 
What Bolshevik or side-show freak or 
Greenwich village toff 
Told you that the way to hide was with 
vivid gobs of blue 
Cutting athwart green triangles and gray 
gridirons askew 

All done on a painted background of most 
unearthly hue 

Like a sunrise up at midnight dabbled 
with evening dew? 


37 








How We Improved 
Our Memory 


In One Evenin 
The Amazing Experience o 











Victor Jones and His Wife 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 


Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
berman, introduced me to you at the lunch- 
eon of the Seattle Rotary Club three years 
ago in May. This is a pleasure indeed! I 
haven’t laid eyes on you since that day. 
How is the grain business? And how did 
that amalgamation work out?’ 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” said 
my friend Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. “He will show 
you a lot more wonderful things than that 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and_ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 

men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each map’s busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good meas- 
ure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


* 2+ @ @ & 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you ma 
be sure I did the first chance I gebusiiilimather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to 
do exactly the same things which seem so mirac- 
ulous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really 
poor memory. On meeting a man I would lose 
his name in thirty seconds, while now there are 
probably 10,000 men and women in the United 
States, many of whom I have met but once, 
whose names I can call instantly on meeting 
them.” 5 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?’ 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This 
is not a guess, because I have done it with thou- 
sands of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
lessons which I have prepared for home study 
I show you the basic principle of my whole 
system and you will find it—nvt hard work as 
you might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised 
to find that I had learned—in about one hour— 
how to remember a list of one hundred words 
so that I could call them off forward and back 
without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. So did the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
382 years became president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, makers of the famous fire 
extinguisher : 

“‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this 
has been pure pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course of in- 
struction and feel that I shall continue to strengthen 
my memory. That is the best part of if. I shall be 
glad of an opportunity to recommend your work to 
my friends.’’ 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless. I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of most any man I have met before—and 
I am getting better all the time. I can remem- 
ber figures I wish to remember. Telephone num- 
bers come to my mind instantly, once I have 
filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” 
on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in eny social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part. of it all is 
that I have become a g conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I need 
it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” mem- 
ory belonged only to the prodigy and genius. 
Now I see that every man of us has that kind of 
a memory if he only knows how to make it 
work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after grop- 
ing around in the dark for so many years, to be 
able to switch the big searchlight on your mind 
and sce instantly everything you want to re- 
member. 

This Roth Course will do wonders 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” or “I think it was about 
so much” or “I forget that right now” or “I 
can’t remember” or “I must look up his name.” 
Now they are right there with the answer like 
a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real name H. Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Mon- 
treal. Here is just a bit from a letter of his 
that I saw last week: 


in your 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a 
day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his memory 100% in a week and 
1000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful meme 
ory you have got Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 


VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did for 


Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Mem- 
ory Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs, 


Jones. She became fascinated with the lessons 


the first evening she could’ get them away from 
her husband, and he is forced to admit that not 
only did she learn the magic key words more 
quickly and easily than he did—but so did Gen- 
evieve, their twelve-year-old daughter. 


But the fun of learning was only the begin- 
ning. In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to 
see how her newly acquired power to remember 
the countless things she had to remember sim- 
plified her life. The infinite details of house- 
keeping smoothed themselves out wonderfully. 
She was surprised how much more time she had 
for recreation—because she r bered easily 
and automatically her many duties at the time 
they should be remembered. And when evening 
came she missed much of the old “tired feeling” 
and was fresher than she had been in years. 


At her club she became a leader because her 
fellow members could count on her to conduct 
club matters with a clear head and in orderly 
procedure. 


In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a 
popularity that she had never dreamed of at- 
taining. The reason was easy to understand— 
because she never forgot a name or face once 
she was introduced—and this also made her a 
successful hostess—much to the wonder of her 
friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in developing her 
own perfectly good memory, discovered a secret 
of success, not only in housekeeping, but in her 
social life. 


Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is 
going like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends— 
for she has let them into her secret. 

Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor 
A. Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memory 
Course forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is 
the most wonderful thing of its kind I have ever 
heard of, and comes to hand at a time when I need 
it greatly. 

“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee, it is very neces- 
sary for me to remember the names of thousands of 
women, and with the very little acquaintance I have 
had with your wonderful course, I find my memory 
greatly strengthened. I feel sure that after having 
completed the course I will be able to know my 
women and the counties they are from the minute 
I see them.” 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to improve your memory power in a few short hours 
that they are willing to send the course on free ex- 
amination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satis 
fled send it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are tlie 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Fndependent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 

“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 


lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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THE PRESIDENT VOICES THE WORLD’S DESIRE 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address in the Metropolitan 

Opera House at the opening of the Fourth Liberty 

Loan campaign sets forth in clear and convincing lan- 
guage the peace aims, not of America alone, not of the 
Allies alone, but of the entire world including those who 
are not with us and those who are against us. If this war 
should be followed, as we believe it will be, by the forma- 
tion of a League of Nations, this address will rank with the 
English Magna Carta, the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence as milestones in the march of humanity toward liberty 
and law. That America is now listened to with such respect 
is not due merely to the fact that she commands the only un- 
exhausted reservoir of men and money, but more because 
her President has spoken for a higher ideal and a broader 
justice than has been heard from the rulers of other lands. 
As we now know, the President’s voice is listened to not 
only by the people of the Allied nations but also by a large 
and increasing portion of the people of enemy countries. 
As he says, the plain, workaday people are still demanding 
that the leaders of their governments declare exactly what 
it is that they are seeking in this war and they are not yet 
satisfied with what they have been told. The Liberty Loan 
speech will go far toward satisfying this popular demand 
for a statement of war aims commensurate with the sacri- 
fices demanded. The Great War will not be won unless it 
results in a Great Peace. 

The President’s words will revive the fainting hopes of 
liberals the world over. For instance, we may quote from 
the last number of the English Nation received: 

The cause of Liberalism passed from our keeping to America’s. 
The war, as an agent for repelling a German supremacy of 
Europe, is essentially won. The task remains of restoring sanity 
and security to the society it has almost destroyed. What are to 
be the character and the cement of the new structure? If it is 
to be built up of the old scheme of Power-balances, the conscript 
nation, the rivalry of armaments, and the rule of the Veiled 
Prophets of Cabinet and Embassy, then youth has been cruelly 
deceived, and the governments of Europe may yet sustain the 
utmost effort of their despair. Is there no danger of such an 


issue of the war? There is. We have much lip service at the 


altar of the League of Nations. But in every one of the com- 
batant countries, save America, either the governments, or the 
men who move governments, have already taken steps to make a 
unitary, reconciled, international society impossible. Many power- 
ful men have their projects for the reérection of freshly fortified 
zones of exclusive wealth and power. 

It is against the evils here specified, the balance of power, 
conscription, armaments, secret diplomacy and entrenched 
interests, that President Wilson has spoken out. His plea 
will be received with concealed resentment by those whose 
plans it thwarts and they will do their best to bury it in 
oblivion. Contracts have already been made which control 
the greater part of the world’s supply of raw material for 
years to come. The Non-Ferrous Metals Act passed by Par- 
liament practically makes a close corporation of the British 






Empire in regard to these metals. The Paris Economic 
Conference committed the Allied Powers to a policy of ex- 
clusion and discrimination. In accordance with that agree- 
ment France and Great Britain have denounced all their 
commercial conventions containing “the most favored na- 
tion” clause, which provides for equal trade rights to all 
nations. At the recent conference of the premiers cf the 
British dominions with the English Cabinet a policy of im- 
perial preference was decided upon, altho that involves 
throwing over the traditional English theory of free trade. 
Territorial arrangements and divisions of power are, as the 
President says, still the chief issues discussed. The secret 
treaties exposed by the Bolsheviki are still unrepudiated 
even where they are at variance with the principles laid 
down by the President or where they have been made im- 
possible of fulfilment by the changed situation. Mr. Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, declares before Par- 
liament that secret diplomacy is indispensable. In The In- 
dependent of August 24th we called attention to the danger 
of reckless signing of resolutions to boycott the products of 
our present enemies and we argued that this weapon, the 
most powerful in the armory of the Allies, should not be 
left to individuals but reserved for governmental use. Mr. 
Wilson goes still further and argues that the boycott cannot 
be entrusted safely to an individual government or group 
of governments, but must be reserved for the League of 
Nations. These are some of the points where President Wil- 
son comes into conflict with ideas and plans current here 
and abroad. But “it will be necessary that all who sit down 
at the peace table shall come ready and willing to pay the 
price, the only price, that will procure a secure and lasting 
peace.” 

Earl Curzon, the spokesman of the British Government 
in the House of Lords, says that a League of Nations is 
already in existence, the Allies, and that it will be opposed 
by another League of Nations, composed of our enemies. 
But that is virtually the old, disastrous balance of power 
idea on a larger scale. The object of the League of Nations, 
as the President conceives it, is to prevent forever the form- 
ation of such rival aggregations. In France and England it 
is questioned whether Germany ought to be allowed to come 
into the League of Nations. The American idea is that Ger- 
many ought to be compelled to come into the League of 
Nations and we propose to fight until she does. Lord 
Curzon’s plan implies an indecisive peace, a drawn game, 
a perpetual deadlock. America demands that Germany be 
beaten until she is ready to submit to the judgment of the 
world court or be outlawed by all civilized nations. 

As in his former addresses the President insists that each 
question be decided upon its own merits and not be made 
a matter of bargaining, compromise and mutual concession. 
His wording is curious: “The impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between those to whom we 
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wish to be just and those to whom we do not wish to be 
just.” This reminds us of the story of the Populist senator 
of a western state who said: “The trusts come to us asking 
for justice, but I tell you, gentlemen, the trusts don’t deserve 
justice, and by Heaven they are not going to get it from 
us.” It is this sentiment, commonly felt but rarely so frankly 
exprest, that the President would repudiate. We must con- 
fess that now in the heat of conflict and the fire of indigna- 
tion we have little disposition to deal with our enemies as 
we would be done by, yet we must realize with the President 
that any settlements not made in a fair and impartial spirit 
will cause trouble for the future. The President’s address 
may be regarded as a sermon preached from the text of 
Kant’s categorical imperative: “I must act in such a way 
that I can at the same time will that my maxim should be- 
come a universal law.” 


ONE FROM FOUR LEAVES TWO 
T= surrender of Bulgaria means more than the elim- 








ination of the weakest: of our four antagonists. It 

means also that Turkey is virtually out of the game. 
It means that the spinal cord of the enemy coalition, the 
Berlin-Bosporus-Bagdad railroad, has been cut and that a 
new and vulnerable front of Austria-Hungary has been laid 
open to our attack. It opens the possibility of recovering 
Serbia, Montenegro and Albania and of bringing Rumania 
again into the war. 

The armistice gives the Allies the right to use the rail- 
roads and rivers of Bulgaria for military purposes. This 
implies that Bulgaria not merely breaks with her old allies 
to become neutral as Russia and Rumania have nominally 
done, but that she has virtually come in on our side, for if 
she were neutral she would have no right to allow military 
operations to take place on her territory. Allied troops can 
now be transported from Salonica to the Tchatalga line and 
attack Constantinople from the land side. If such land op- 
erations could have been combined with the attempt to force 
the Dardanelles by the British navy, Constantinople would 
have speedily fallen and the Gallipoli disaster avoided. But 
thru some diplomatic fumbling, chiefly as we now know due 
to the incapacity and treachery of the Russian Government, 
the Allies failed in 1915 to win over either Bulgaria or 
Greece and in consequence lost Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Rumania and Russia. Both Greece and Bulgaria were under 
pro-German kings, but the people of both were favorable 
toward the Entente Allies. It would have been difficult to 
have got both of them, but if the Allies had raised their bids 
a little higher and used a little more tact or pressure one 
if not both could have been won over and the war shortened 
by a year or so. But since their efforts in 1915 failed it be- 
came necessary to occupy Greece and conquer Bulgaria. 
King Constantine fled into exile and a Greek army is fight- 
ing in the ranks of the Allies. Now King Ferdinand has 
fled into exile and we should not be surprized to see before 
long a Bulgarian army fighting in the ranks of the Allies. 
A good many of them would have preferred that side on the 
start and some of them have voluntarily gone over to that 
side since. 

The collapse of Bulgaria is not primarily due to the 
military victories of the Allies in Serbia or, to put it more 
accurately, the military victories were largely due to the 
internal collapse of Bulgaria. King Ferdinand has per- 
ceived for some time that he had “put his money on the 
wrong horse,” to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase about the 
Crimean War. His people were continually getting more 
restive and a revolution was imminent. America has always 
had a great influence in Bulgaria thru the emigration of 
Bulgars to this country and their return and thru the edu- 
cation of the leading men and women in the missionary 
schools. This influence, we may surmize, has not been in- 
active or fruitless during the past year. Fortunately Presi- 


dent Wilson has been able to resist the pressure put upon 
him by certain senators to declare war with Bulgaria. Some 
days before the Bulgarian Government approached the 
Allies a despatch was sent to Stephen Panaretoff, the Bul- 
garian Minister at Washington, asking the good offices of 
the United States in favor of an armistice, and the Ameri- 
can Consul Genera! at Sofia, Mr. Murphy, accompanied the 
Bulgarian peace delegation to Sofia, altho purely as an 
observer and without authority from the Department of 
State. It is not known whether the President was consulted 
as to the terms of the armistice, tho he doubtless will be as 
to the final terms of peace. 

Today we have received a belated letter from a distant 
subscriber calling us ignorant, prejudiced and pro-German 
because in The Independent of May 25 we said: “The Bul- 
garian people are now realizing that they are on the wrong 
side. Before many weeks they will realize that they are on 
the losing side. When they find that they are not bound to 
their present allies by bonds of sympathy or of interest or 
of fear, it will be hard to keep them even nominally num- 
bered among our enemies.” It will not be necessary to an- 
swer our irate correspondent. The event has answered him. 
The separate peace with Bulgaria which he regarded as a 
betrayal of the Allies has already been made by the Allies 
and it is their greatest victory so far. 

It is fortunate that Bulgaria is the first to give up, for 
the Allies can grant her easier terms with a good conscience 
than they could to any of the others. The Allies and America 
are committed to the dismemberment of the Ottoman and 
Austrian empires, and the greater part of the territory. of 
the German empire is claimed by Great Britain and France, 
but no considerable curtailment of Bulgaria has been au- 
thoritatively proposed. In fact, if the map of the Balkans 
is redrawn on racial lines, as the Allies propose, Bulgaria 
would be more likely to gain territory than to lose what she 
had in 1913, for the treaty of Bucharest was notoriously 
unfair to Bulgaria in this respect and was imposed as a 
penalty for her guilt in precipitating the second Balkan 
war. She deserves a still heavier punishment for her guilt 
in partaking in the present war, but it is difficult to see how 
she can be adequately penalized without violating our own 
principles. No indemnity could be extracted from her suf- 
ficient to cover her ruthless destruction of Serbian property 
and the expense of keeping an army of ‘half a million on her 
frontier for three years. To depose her King would not be 
a penalty but a favor; nevertheless we ought not to shrink 
from it on that account. Bulgaria went into the war for 
her own advantage and she comes out of the war for the 
same reason. She has saved herself from invasion by un- 
conditional surrender in the nick of time. She does not de- 
serve gratitude, but the Allies do deserve congratulations. 
It gives us reason to hope that one of her late allies may 


soon see that it would be to its advantage to follow her 
example. 


GERMANY’S FATAL HANDICAP 


G ata at it is well to hold the war at arm’s length 
and look at it as a whole in order to avoid being over- 
whelmed by details. Now, the broadest strategic factor 
of the present war is that it cannot be carried on at all 
without a mobilization of industry on a stupendous scale 
for the manufacture of war necessities. There are just three 
first class industrial areas in the world, besides, of course, 
several of the second rank. One is the northeastern quarter 
of the United States. Another is the manufacturing region 
of Great Britain. The third includes Belgium, northeastern 
France and a large part of western Germany on both banks 
of the Rhine: we may summarize this region, which is an 
economic unit, tho divided into several political divisions 
by national boundaries, as “Rhineland.” Two of these major 
manufacturing centers are in the hands of the Allies; one 
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in the hands of the Germans. The American and British 
industrial areas can only be reached by an enemy who has 
command of the sea. But “RhineJand” lies directly behind 
the German trenches, indeed at Lens and in Lorraine the 
advancing armies of the Entente are already treading the 
edge of this region of maximum mining and manufacture. 
A few days’ unobstructed march would bring the Germans 
to Paris; but without Paris the Allies could still continue 
the fight. A few days’ mareh in the opposite direction would 
not, indeed, bring the Allies to Berlin, but it would bring 
them to a much more important city: Essen. Deprived of 
her biggest coal-iron-factory district Germany would be 
disarmed. That is why nothing but loss of sea-power (or 
loss of heart) can defeat the Allies, no matter what defeats 
they sustain, while a single disaster on the western front 
would lay the very heart of Germany open to the final blow. 


THE CRUEL GOVERNMENT 


HEN the Government takes over things the fur 
flies. But who would ever have expected to live to 
see all the American colleges and universities 
opening this week with the classics abandoned, the secret 
societies abolished, athletics reduced to recreation and the 
students made to study? 
It all seems too sensible to be true. 














A HEARTENING TALK 


HE English are getting encouragement from Presi- 

dent Wilson’s speeches. We on our side can listen 

with advantage to the geod counsel and wise warning 
that Premier Lloyd George gave in a recent speech when 
the country was jubilant over the greatest victory yet 
achieved by British arms: 

It is not over. This country has got to depend on its resolution, 
on its courage. It has got to keep up its heart in the long struggle. 
It is the heart that tells in the long climb; it is the heart that 
tells going over rough country; it is the heart that tells in the 
long run. It is the heart that tells, and I want that heart to be 
steady; not a heart one moment throbbing wildly with excite- 
ment and the next moment you can barely feel its pulsations; 
not an intermittent heart, not an irregular heart, but a good 
steady heart, beating with hammer strokes—that is the heart that 
will go thru, that is the heart I want. We are now doing well. 
Do not get too excited over it. Keep steady. You will want your 
heart again, don’t work it too much. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

HE wealth of the United States totals 250 billions. 

The national yearly income is 40 billions. The bank 
resources are 37 billions. One third of the wealth cf 

the world belongs to this country. America is twice as 
wealthy as England and three times as wealthy as Ger- 
many. In the Civil War we raised 3 billions, altho our bank 
resources were only 1% billions. On this basis we could 
now raise 74 billions. The Government asks for a loan— 
not a gift—of 6 billions. If each citizen will plan to devote 
one-third of his income this year to taxes and Liberty 
loans, there will be enough and to spare. It shall be done. 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


[: is difficult to write patiently of the Senate’s latest 








block against the progress of woman suffrage. In spite 
of President Wilson’s special plea for the passage of the 
Anthony amendment for national woman suffrage as “a 
measure vital to the winning of the war and to the right 
solution of the great problems which we must settle, and 
settle immediately when the war is over”; in spite of the 
explicit pledge for woman suffrage in both the Republican 
end Democratic party platforms; in spite of the example 
already set by Great Britain and other nations supposedly 
more conservative than our own; in spite of the evidence 
of the people’s will as exprest in our daily press; in spite 
of the fact that full woman suffrage has already been 
granted in twelve states of the Union and partial woman 
suffrage in eighteen more; in spite of the proof that women 
everywhere are giving of their ability and willingness to 
share equally in the work of winning the war—with reso- 
lute disregard of all these facts, another little group of 
wilful men, largely of the President’s own party in the Sen- 
ate, has succeeded in blocking the people’s will to progress. 
It goes without saying that the block is not for long. A)- 
ready suffragists are planning to return to the Senate at 
the next election men who are not bound by the narrow 
traditions of outworn times. 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD— 


“As nature needs storms, as God has given beasts teeth 
and claws, man also needs the sword.”—Grand Admiral von 
Koester. 





OUR PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


From President Wilson’s Address in New York, September 27, 1918 


T every turn of the war we gain a 
fresh consciousness of what we mean 

to accomplish by it. When our hope 

and expectation are most excited we 

think more definitely than before of the 
issues that hang upon it and of the pur- 
poses which must be realized by means of 
it. For it has positive and well defined pur- 
poses which we did not determine and 
which we cannot alter. No statesman or 
assembly created them; no statesman or 
assembly can alter them. They have arisen 
out of the very nature and circumstances 
of the war. The’ most that statesmen or 
assemblies can do is to carry them out or 
be false to them. They were perhaps not 
clear at the outset: but they are clear now. 
The war has lasted more than four years 
and the whole world has been drawn into 
it. The common will of mankind has been 
substituted for the particular purposes of 
individual states. Individual statesmen may 
have started the conflict, but neither they 
nor their opponents can stop it as they 
please. It has become a peoples’ war, and 
peoples of all sorts and races, of every de- 
gree of power and variety of fortune are 
involved in its sweeping processes of change 


and settlement. We came into it when its 
character had become fully defined and it 
was plain that no nation could stand apart 


or be indifferent to its outcome. Its chal-' 


lenge drove to the heart of everything we 
eared for and lived for. The voice of the 
war had become clear and gripped our 
hearts. Our brothers from many lands, as 
well as our own murdered dead under the 
sea, were calling to us, and we responded, 
fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw 
things in their full, convincing propor- 
tions as they were; and we have seen them 
with steady eyes and unchanging compre- 
hension ever since. We accepted the issues 
of the war as facts, not as any group of 
men either here or elsewhere had defined 
them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. 
Those issues are these: 


Shall the military power of any na- 
tion or group of nations be suffered to 
determine .the fortunes of. peoples over 
whom they have no right to rule except 
the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong 


weak nations and make them subject 
to their purpose and interest? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, 
even in their own internal affairs, by 
arbitrary and irresponsible force or by 
their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of 
right and privilege for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as they 
will and the weak suffer without 
redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be hap- 
hazard and by casual alliance or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige 
the observance of common rights? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to 
be the issues of the struggle. They are the 
issues of it; and they must be settled—by 
no arrangement or compromise or adjust- 
ment of interests, but definitely and once 
for all, and with a full and unequivocal 
acceptance of the principle that the inter- 
est of the weakest is as sacred as the inter- 
est of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of 
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a permanent peace, if we speak sincerely, 
intelligently and with a real knowledge and 
comprehension of the matter we deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no 
peace obtained by any kind of bargain or 
compromise with the governments of the 
Central Empires, because we have dealt 
with them already and have seen them deal 
with other governments that were parties 
to this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest. They have convinced us that 
they are without honor and do not intend 
justice. They observe no covenants, accept 
no principle but force and their own inter- 
est. We cannot “come to terms” with them. 
They have made it impossible. The German 
people must by this time be fully aware 
that we cannot accept the word of those 
who forced this war upon us. We do not 
think the same thoughts or speak the same 
language of agreement. 


T is of capital importance that we should 

also be explicitly agreed that no peace 

shall be obtained by any kind of com- 
promise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which 
we are fighting. There should exist no doubt 
about that. I am, therefore, going to take 
the liberty of speaking with the utmost 
frankness about the practical implications 
that are involved in it. 

If it be in deed and in truth the common 
object of the governments associated 
against Germany and of the nations whom 
they govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve 
by the coming settlements a secure and 
lasting peace, it will be necessary that all 
who sit down at the peace table shall come 
ready and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure it; and ready and 
willing, also, to create in some virile fash- 
ion the only instrumentality by which it 
can be made certain that the agreements of 
the peace will be honored and fulfillled. 

That price is impartial justice in every 
item of the settlement, no matter whose 
interest is crost; and not only impartial 
justice, but also the satisfaction of the sev- 
eral peoples whose fortunes are dealt with. 
That indispensable instrumentality is a 
League of Nations formed under covenants 
that will be efficacious. Without such an 
instrumentality, by which the peace of the 
world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in 
part upon the word of outlaws and only 
upon that word. For Germany will have to 
redeem her character not by what happens 
at the peace table, but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that 
League of Nations and the clear definition 
of its objects must be a part, is in a sense 
the most essential part, of the peace settle- 
ment itself. It cannot be formed now. If 
formed now it would be merely a new alli- 
ance confined to the nations associated 
against a common enemy. It is not likely 
that it could be formed after the settle- 
ment. It is necessary to guarantee the 
peace; and the peace cannot be guaranteed 
as anvafterthought. The reason, to speak in 
plain terms again, why it must be guar- 
anteed is that there will be parties to the 
peace whose promises have proved untrust- 
worthy, and means must be found in con- 
nection with the peace settlement itself 
to remove that source of insecurity. It 
would be folly to leave the guarantee to 
the subsequent voluntary action of the gov- 
ernments we have seen destroy Russia and 
deceive Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose 
the whole matter. Some details are needed 
to make them sound less like a thesis and 
more like a practical program. These, then, 
are some of the particulars, and I state 
them with the greater confidence because 
I can state them authoritatively as repre- 
senting this government’s interpretation of 

its own duty with regard to peace: 

First, the impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be 
just. It must be a justice that plays no 
favorites and knows no standard but 





the equal rights of.the several peoples 
concerned. 

Second, no special or separate inter- 
est of any single nation or any group 
of nations can be made the basis of 
any part of the settlement which is not 
consistent with the common interest 
of all. 

Third, there can be no leagues or 
alliances or special covenants and un- 
derstandings within the general and 
common family of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Fourth, and more specifically, there 
can be no special, selfish economic 
combinations within the league and no 
employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the 
power of economic penalty by exclu- 
sion from the markets of the world may 
be vested in the League of Nations it- 
self as a means of discipline and con- 
trol. 

Fifth, all international agreements 
and treaties of every kind must be 
made known in their entirety to the 
rest of the world. 


Special alliances and economic rivalries 
and hostilities have been the prolific source 
in the modern world of the plans and pas- 
sions that produce war. It would be an in- 
sincere as well as an insecure peace that 
did not exclude them in definite and binding 
terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to 
speak for our people in these matters does 
not spring from our traditions merely and 
the well known principles of international 
action which we have always profest and 
followed. In the same sentence in which I 
say that the United States will enter into 
no special arrangements or understandings 
with particular nations let me say also that 
the United States is prepared to assume 
its full share of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the common covenants and un- 
derstandings upon which peace must hence- 
forth rest. We still read Washington’s 
immortal warning against “entangling alli- 
ances” with full comprehension and an an- 
swering purpose. But only special and lim- 
ited alliances entangle; and we recognize 
and accept the duty of a new day in which 
we are permitted to hope for a general 
alliance which will avoid entanglements and 
clear the air of the world for common un- 
derstandings and the maintenance of com- 
mon rights. 


have made this analysis of the interna- 

tional situation which the war has created 

not, of course, because I doubted whether 
the leaders of the great nations and peo- 
ples with whom we are associated were of 
the same mind and entertained a like pur- 
pose, but because the air every now and 
again gets darkened by mists and ground- 
less doubtings and mischievous perversions 
of counsel, and it is necessary once and 
again to sweep all the irresponsible talk 
about peace intrigues and weakening morale 
and doubtful purpose on the part of those 
in authority utterly, and if need be uncere- 
moniously, aside and say things in the 
plainest words that can be found, even 
when it is only to say over again what has 
been said before quite as plainly if in less 
unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other 
man in governmental authority created or 
gave form to the issues of this war. I have 
simply responded to them with such vision 
as I could command. But I have responded 
gladly and with a resolution that has grown 
warmer and more confident as the issues 
have grown clearer and clearer. It is now 
plain that they are issues which no man 
can pervert unless it be wilfully. I am 
bound to fight for them, and happy to fight 
for them as time and circumstances have 
revealed them to me as to all the world. 
Our enthusiasm for them grows more and 





more irresistible as they stand out in more 
and more vivid and unmistakable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw 
into closer and closer array, organize their 
millions into more and more unconquerable 
might, as they become more and more dis- 
tinct to the thought and purpose of the 
peoples engaged. It is the peculiarity of this 
great war that while statesmen have 
seemed to cast about for definitions of their 
purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, 
the thought of the mass of men, whom 
statesmen are supposed to instruct and 
lead, has grown more and more uncloud- 
ed, more and more certain of what it is that 
they are fighting for. National purposes 
have fallen more and more into the back- 
ground and the common purpose of enlight- 
ened mankind has taken their place. The 
counsels of plain men have become on all 
hands more simple and straightforward and 
more unified than the counsels of sophis- 
ticated men of affairs, who still retain the 
impression that they are playing a game of 
power and playing for high stakes, That 
is why I have said that this is a peoples’ 
war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must 
follow the clarified common thought or be 
broken. 


take that to be the significance of the 

fact that assemblies and associations of 

many kinds made up of plain workaday 
people have demanded, almost every time 
they come together, and are still demand- 
ing that the leaders of their governments 
declare to them plainly what it is, exactly 
what it is, that they were seeking in this 
war, and what they think the items of the 
final settlement should be. They are not yet 
satisfied. with what they have been told. 
They still seem to fear that they are get- 
ting what they ask for only in statesmen’s 
terms—only in the terms of territorial ar- 
rangements and divisions of power, and not 
in terms of broad-visioned justice and mercy 
and peace and the satisfaction of those 
deepseated longings of opprest and distract- 
ed men and women and enslaved peoples 
that seem to them the only things worth 
fighting a war for that engulfs the world. 
Perhaps statesmen have not always recog- 
nized this: changed aspect of the whole 
world of policy and action. Perhaps they 
have not always spoken in direct reply to 
the questions asked because they did not 
know how searching those questions were 
and what sort of answers they demanded. 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the 
answer again and again, in the hope that I 
may make it clearer and clearer that my 
one thought is to satisfy those who struggle 
in the ranks and are, perhaps above all 
others, entitled to a reply whose meaning 
no one can have any excuse for misunder- 
standing, if he understands the language in 
which it is spoken or can get some one to 
translate it correctly into his own. And I 
believe that the leaders of the governments 
with which we are associated will speak, 
as they have occasion, as plainly as I have 
tried to speak. I hope that they will feel 
free to say whether they think that I am in 
any degree mistaken in my interpretation 
of the issues involved or in my purpose with 
regard to the means by which a satisfactory 
settlement of those issues may be obtained. 


NITY of purpose and of counsel are as 

imperatively necessary in this war as 

was unity of command in the battle- 
field : and with perfect unity of purpose and 
counsel will come assurance of complete vic- 
tory. It can be had in no other way. “Peace 
drives” can be effectively neutralized and 
silenced only by showing that every victory 
of the nations associated against Germany 
brings the nations nearer the sort of peace 
which will bring security and reassurance 
to all peoples and make the recurrence of 
another such struggle of pitiless force and 
bloodshed forever impossible, and that 
nothing else can. Germany is constantly 
intimating the “terms” she will accept; 
and always finds that the world does 
not want terms. It wishes the final tri- 
umph of justice and fair dealing. 
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Kirby in The New York World 
ALL IN ONE DAY 


Within ten days after the 
Allied offensive was 
started in Macedonia, 
September 14, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment decided to capitulate. The French 
and Serbs gained the mountains be- 
yond: Monastir, swept on thru Serbia 
to Veles and Uskub, and crost the Bul- 
garian frontier. At the same. time the 
British and Greeks advanced up the 
Vardar River and took the Bulgarian 
town of Strumnitza. 

Meanwhile Sofia was in a turmoil. 
Bolshevik propaganda -had_ gained 
many converts even in the army. On 
September 22 the central committee of 
the Socialist party called upon Pre- 
mier Malinoff to open peace parleys. 
At a cabinet council held on the fol- 
lowing day it was decided to take this 
step, and a message was sent over the 
lines to General d’Esperey asking for 
a suspension of hostilities to permit of 
negotiations for an armistice. The 
French general declined to stop oper- 
ations, but agreed to pass a delegation 
to the rear. Accordingly, three dele- 
gates, General Lonkoff, commander of 
the Bulgarian Second Army; Mr. Liap- 
cheff, Finance Minister, and Mr. Ra- 
deff, a former cabinet minister, ac- 
companied in an unofficial capacity by 
American Consul General Murphy, 
reached Salonica on September 28. The 
terms imposed by the Allies were strin- 
gent, involving not merely the with- 
drawal of Bulgaria from the war and 
her neutrality, but the occupation of 
her territory and the surrender of her 
munitions and transportation facilities 
without any conditions as to future 
peace terms. At noon on the following 
day, Sunday, the armistice was signed. 


Bulgaria 
Surrenders 


Terms ofthe The armistice signed at 
Salonica at noon, Sep- 
tember 29, deals only 
with military matters and does not 
concern itself with territorial or politi- 
cal questions or the terms of perma- 


Armistice 


rent peace. Bulgaria agrees to demo- 
bilize her army immediately and place 
aJl of her stores of arms and ammuni- 
nition under the control of the Allies. 
All boats on the Danube and all rail- 
reads in Bulgaria are to be turned 
over to the Allies, who will have the 
right to occupy all strategic points and 
conduct military operations en Bul- 
garian soil. The territory of Greece 
and Serbia now occupied by the Bul- 
gars will be evacuated by them and 
turned over to Greek and Serbian 
troops, but only British, French and 
Italian troops are permitted to enter 
Bulgaria proper. 

The armistice is to continue in force 
until a final general peace is concluded. 


Some move of this 
How It Happened kind has been ex- 

pected ever since 
June, when Radoslavoff, the pro-Ger- 
man Premier, was forced to give way 
tc Malinoff, who opposed Bulgaria’s 
entrance into the war in 1915. Pre- 
mier Malinoff asserted his intention of 
making peace in the fall, independent- 
ly if the Central Powers wouid not 
agree to it also. Germany tried all 
means to induce him to change his 
mind, but in vain. Kaiser Wilhelm 
talked with King Ferdinand in August 
and later the Kings of Saxony and 
Bavaria visited Sofia to try to prevent 
Bulgaria’s secession. Talaat Bey, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, was called 
to Berlin to see if he could not be in- 
duced to withdraw the Ottoman claims 





to the Dobrudja which Rumania took 
from Bulgaria in 1913 and which Bul- 
garia now reclaims. Talaat Bey de- 
manded as the price of this concession 
the possession of the Caucasian oil field 
ef Baku and a loan of $200,000,000 
from Germany and a strip of Bulgarian 
territory in Thrace. This was agreed 
to by the Central Powers, and in re- 
turn for it, Turkish troops were to he 
sent to Bulgaria’s aid in Macedonia. 
But when Talaat returned to Constan- 
tinople his bargain was not confirmed 
by his colleagues, and Bulgaria re- 
ceived no reinforcements from Turkey. 
But the Turks took Baku just the same 
by driving out the British. 

Berlin claims that the dispute with 
Turkey had been at last arranged on 
Bulgaria’s terms and that a message to 
that effect and promising military aid 
was sent to Sofia, but that Premier 
Malinoff concealed the receipt of this 
telegram from the council which de- 
cided to make peace. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
taken refuge in Vienna. Whether he 
favored or consented to the peace ne- 
gotiations or not is not known, but 
shortly before they were begun he is- 
sued a ukase pardoning former Min- 
ister Ghenadieff and Stambulivsky, 
leader of the Agrarian party, whom he 
had imprisoned for opposing him in 
1915, when he proposed to take the 
side of Germany. Anti-dynastic and 
pro-Ally riots in Sofia threatened revo- 
lution if the King did not consent to 
peace. 
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THE KEY TO THE BALKANS 
The surrender of Bulgaria gives to the Allies immediately the shaded area as well as an oppor- 
tunity to regain all of Serbia, Montenegro, Albania and Rumania. Thé arrow shows the point of 
attack by the Serbs and French that forced the surrender 
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Darling in New York Tribune 
THE RATS ARE BEGINNING TO LEAVE 


General Allenby’s vic- 
tory in Palestine turns 
out to have been even 
more sweeping than was supposed last 
week. The Seventh and Eighth Turkish 
armies, which occupied Palestine west 
of the Jordan River, were completely 
encircled by the cavalry that came 
down from Nazareth thru the plain of 
Armageddon. The British took 50,000 
captives and 350 guns, together with 
all the rolling stock and supplies. This 
also gave the British possession of the 
ports of Haifa and Akka (the ancient 
Acre). 

But on the east side of the Jordan 
there was still the Fourth Turkish 
Army guarding the railroad that runs 
north to Damascus. This was attacked 
by the Arabs of King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz, who took 1500 prisoners at the 
Derat railroad junction. This cut off 
the remnant of the Fourth Army from 
retreating to Damascus and British 


British Take 
Damascus 


troops crossing the Jordan on the Je- 
rusalem-Jericho road to Es-Salt. This 
brought them on the flank of the Turks 
at Amman railroad station (the Rap- 
bath Ammon of the Bible), and they 
were compelled to surrender. Ten thou- 
sand of them were captured east of 
the Jordan. 

It was thought that Field Marshal 
Liman von Sanders, the German gen- 
eralissimo, who escaped from Samaria 
six hours before the British net closed 
around his armies, would make a stand 
on the Damascus road with the rem- 
nants of his force, but the British cav- 
alry swept on northward and took Da- 
mascus, while on the coast the French 
cavalry are approaching Beyrout. When 
the Australians and the Arabs entered 
Damascus they captured 7000 pris- 
oners. 

General Allenby’s quick conquest of 
Palestine is one of the most brilliant 
exploits of the war considering the 
difficulty of campaign in a rough and 
arid region- with so composite a force. 
He has under his command English- 
men, Australians, New Zealanders, 
Frenchmen, East Indians, West Indi- 
ans, Arabs and a new national force, 
the Jewish troops, who are now fight- 
ing under the blue and white banner 
of Zion for the recovery of their an- 
cient land. 


Only by taking a wide 
survey of the week’s 
progress can we appre- 
ciate the full scope of the gigantic 
strategy now being carried out. No 
commander ever before has been able 
to exercize immediate controi over 
military forces in all parts of the world 
and to coérdinate in one campaign 
armies on different continents. From 
the Pacific, the Arctic and the Caspian 
the troops of the Allies are entering 
Russia. The army from Salonica, com- 
posed of seven nationalities, has elim- 
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Prees Illustrating 


WHERE BULGARIA CHANGED HER MIND 


The Allies’ advance over this region and their capture of Strumitza, in Macedonia, were followed 
almost immediately by Bulgaria’s plea for an armistice and her acceptance of a separate peace 








Presa Illustrating 


D’ESPEREY. HERO OF THE 
BALKANS 

Thru the success of his advance upon the Bul- 
garians, to General Franchet d’Esperey fell the 
honor of being the first commander to receive 
an enemy surrender in this war. General d’Es- 
perey has won previous notable victories at 
Charleroi and on the Marne. He was made 
commander-in-chief last June of the Allied 
armies in the Balkans 


GENERAL 


inated Bulgaria. The army from Suez, 
equally composite, has conquered Pal- 
estine. In France all the active Allies 
are engaged in a continuous battle that 
extends three hundred miles from 
Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle to Nieu- 
port on the North Sea. Of all the points 
of contact with the enemy only the Al- 
satian side and the Italian front are, 
for some unknown reason, compara- - 
tively quiescent. Hitherto Germany, 
tho inferior in total numbers, has been 
able to outnumber the Allies at any 
particular point, but she cannot with- 
stand a general drive from all quar- 
ters. The rising tide flows and slackens 
here and there, but never ebbs. 

The accompanying map shows the 
relation to one another of the various 
operations on the French front and 
why the resultant of all of them is 
greater than the sum of their individ- 
ual achievements. Beginning at the top 
it will be seen that the drive from 
Ypres as a center is of peculiar impor- 
tance and promise, for it offers the 
only opportunity of outflanking the 
German line. Here the Belgians under 
General de Golette have forced for- 
ward a salient toward Thourout and 
Roulers that if continued a few miles 
farther will compel the Germans to 
abandon Ostend and Zeebrugge, their 
only ports this side of Holland. 

Directly east of Ypres the British 
under General Plumer have made an 
equal advance which not only supports 
the Belgian movement to the north but 
may compel the prompt evacuation of 
the three important towns just south 
of this new salient, Turcoing, Roubaix 
and Lille. These as well as Lens, La 
Bassée and Armentiéres, lie in a pocket 
formed by the advances of the Allies 
from Ypres above and Arras below. 
The Germans have stuck to these points 
with the utmost tenacity, but this, the 
only reéntering angle remaining in the 
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Allied front, must soon become unten- , 


able and the line straightened. 


The British and interrelated troops 


of other nationalities on the stretch be- 
tween Ypres and St. Quentin are under 
the general command of Field Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig and divided into four 
armies under Generals Plumer, Horne, 
Byng and Rawlinson. These forces have 
during the past week smashed up the 
Hindenbufg line about and below Cam- 
brai. 

Next in the line come the French 
ermies, all of which have achieved con- 
siderable successes during the week. 
General Debeney has entered St. Quen- 
tin. General Mangin has taken Fort de 
Malmaison. This puts pressure on the 
Laon salfent from the north and south. 
On the Champagne front General Ber- 
thelot has started a drive from Reims 
and farther east General Gouraud has 
made an advance down the Aisne in 
coéperation with General Liggett, who 
with the American army has advanced 
down the Meuse. 


These attacks by the French and ° 


Americans from the south codrdinate 
with the Belgian, British and French 
attacks from the west to put pressure 
on both sides of the right angle that the 
Germans thrust into France in 1914, 
and it shows signs of giving way al- 
together. 


A new movement of great 
strategic importance was 
launched on September 28 
against the northern end of the Ger- 
man line where it cuts across a corner 
of Belgium from Ypres to the sea. This 
sector has been the scene of continual 
skirmishing but no decisive operations 
since it was first occupied in the fall 
of 1914. The ground is flat and marshy, 
cut by streams and canals, and the ad- 
jacent waters are too shallow for naval 
maneuvers. There are no hights for 
artillery and the “trenches” have to 
be built up instead of being dug down. 
Just east of Ypres is the Passchendaele 
Ridge and just south of it is the Mes- 
sines-Wytschaete Ridge, and these, be- 
cause they are the only commanding 


A Belgian 
Drive 
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THE COORDINATED OFFENSIVE IN FRANCE 


The black area is the territory gained by the Allies since July 15. The arrows indicate the chief 
points of attack 


positions in this quarter, have been the 
bone of contention for the last four 
years. Last April the Germans swept 
forward from Armentiéres and gained 
the hights south of Ypres before they 
were halted. Now this ground has been 
fully recovered and new points gained 
which the Germans have held since 
1914. 

The line between Ypres and the 
coast has been held by the Belgians 
and now the army of King Albert, 
larger and better equipt than ever be- 
fore, has started out to reconquer their 
native land. They swept forward swift- 
ly and by the end of the second day 
had taken 6000 prisoners and 300 


guns. What remains of the town of 
Dixmude was taken in spite of a stub- 
born defense of the Town Hall. Pas- 
schendaele Ridge was carried and be- 
fore the end of the week the Belgians 
were close to Roulers, nine miles in 
tromt of their former positions. Hoult- 
kulst Forest, which has in former 
wars been regarded as the key to 
Belgium, has been captured, and with 
it an entire battery of 150 millimeter 
guns. 

South of Ypres the Second British 
Army under General Plummer joined 
in the Belgian advance with equal suc- 
cess. They have reached Menin, which, 
like Roulers, is an important station on 
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THE FRANCO-AMERICAN OFFENSIVE IN THE CHAMPAGNE a 
The Americans have made a strong drive between the roe of Arganne and the hights of the Meuse, while on the west, toward Reims, the ” 


rench are rivaling them 
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the railroad connecting Lille with the 
ports of Zeebrugge and Ostend. Un- 
less the Germans can soon check the 
Belgian-British advance they will be 
cut off from the coast and lose these 
naval bases. 


Closing in on Between July 18 and 
Goackent September 30 the Brit- 
ish have regained a 
thousand square miles of French soil, 
including 250 villages, and captured 
120,000 prisoners. Of these prisoners 
40,000 were taken in the last three 
days of the month. They have definite- 
ly broken thru the Hindenburg line in 
its strongest stretch between Cambrai 
and St. Quentin, and both these towns 
are closely encircled. In this sector 
the First Army under General Sir 
Henry Horne and the Third Army un- 
der General Sir Julian Byng have made 
big gains during: the week all along a 
thirty-mile front. Cambrai was deemed 
sufficiently protected by the Canal du 
Nord and Bourlon Wood in front of it, 
but both these obstacles were over- 
come and the British brought to the 
northern suburbs of the town. 

Half way between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin, at Le Catelet and Gouy, 
American troops, chiefly from New 
York, Tennessee, and North and South 
Carolina, under Major General G. W. 
Read, are coéperating with the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand forces. On 
September 29 they were given a par- 
ticularly hard piece of work to do, the 
capture of the tunnel thru which the 
Scheldt canal passes under a moun- 
tain. The galleries, tow paths and dug- 
outs of this tunnel formed a subterra- 
nean fortress of vast extent and well 
garrisoned. After the Americans had 
passed by the southern end of the tun- 
nel the Germans emerged from it to 
attack them in the rear. The Ameri- 
cans and Australians met them and 
fought at the tunnel mouth from ‘six 
in the evening till eight in the morn- 
ing. 

The Germans are making a hard 
fight to hold the Hindenburg line. The 
Canadians north of Cambrai have been 
confronted with eight fresh divisions, 
about 100,000 men. 


While the British, in- 
cluding Colonial and 
American troops, were 
breaking thru the Hindenburg line 
north of St. Quentin, the French were 
attacking that stronghold from the 
south. General Debeney entered St. 
Quentin on the afternoon of October 1. 

In the salient south of Laon General 
Mangin continues his advance and as 
a reward for his previous hard fighting 
he took Fort de Malmaison without 
trouble. This fort, on a high bluff above 
the Aisne, dominates the Chemin des 
Dames, the highway running along the 
river on its northern side. The capture 
of Malmaison last year was one of the 
greatest and most difficult of the French 
exploits. General Mangin now com- 
mands half of the Chemin des Dames 
and on the Ailette River has come 
within- plain sight of Laon, only six 
miles north. 


French Take 
St. Quentin 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 26—American drive in Ar- 
gonne started. Serbs take Veles. 
British take Strumnitza. 

September 27—President states peace 
terms in Liberty Loan speech. Chile 
seizes German ships. 

September 28— Germans _ evacuate 
Fort Malmaison. German Chancellor 
von Hertling resigns. 

September 29—Bulgaria signs armis- 
tice at Salonica. French gain east 
and west of Reims. 

September 30—Belgians take Dixmude 
and Passchendaele. Kei Hara re- 
places Terauchi as Japanese Pre- 
mier. 

October 1—French take St. Quentin. 
British take Damascus. 

October 2—British reach Cambrai. 
Prussian Upper House votes fran- 
chise reform. 




















Between Laon and Reims the Ger- 
mans still retain a foothold on the 
Vesle River, but on September 30 Gen- 
eral Berthelot launched an attack 
against this salient, with the aim of 
driving the Germans back behind the 
Chemin des Dames on the eastern end 
and taking 2000 prisoners in two days. 

Farther east the French under Gen- 
eral Gouraud are attacking the middle 
of the line between Reims and Verdun, 
in codperation with General Pershing 
on the Verdun end. The Americans have 
gained most ground, but the French 
have driven a deep dent in the front 
that formerly resisted their utmost ef- 
forts. In their first two days’ advance 
they took 10,000 prisoners. At Somme- 
Py the Germans had occupied and forti- 
fied the railroad tunnel, but after carry- 
ing the ground beyond, the French 
cleared them out by charging one en- 

















Press Illustrating 
THE AVENUE OF THE ALLIES 


Never was a city’s patriotic enthusiasm more 
adequately exprest than in the inaugural cele- 
bration of the Fourth Liberty Loan in New 
York. Fifth Avenue was ablaze with the flags 
of all the Allies; banners and posters and col- 
ored lights added their decorative effects; and 
the first day’s loan subscriptions for the district 
exceeded $200,000,000 


trance with grenades and shelling the 
other with a trench mortar. By the end 
of the week the French had reached 
Monthois, seven miles from their start- 
ing line. 

The Verdun salient, 
as we pointed out 
two weeks ago, af- 
fords the only opportunity of Foch for 
delivering a blow from one point in 
two directions, east and forth. Last 
week the Americans struck eastward 
and brought the front out of the 
depths of the St. Mihiel salient one- 
half way to Metz. This week they have 
struck north and advanced a salient 
ten miles toward Sedan. This brings 
them over the old Hindenburg line 
and close to what the Germans call the 
Kriemhilde-Stellung. The Kriemhiid 
line on this side of Verdun extends from 
Grand Pré on the Aire to Dun on the 
Meuse. Its construction was begun a 
year ago, but was not completed when 
the American advance in this direction 
began, and is now being hastily put 
into shape to resist our onslaught dur- 
ing the winter. 

The Germans anticipated an Amer- 
ican attack on the east side of the 
Meuse in the direction of Metz and 
were shifting guns and troops to this 
sector when General Pershing started 
his offensive northward on the west 
side of the Meuse. The bombardment 
upened at midnight and at 5:30 on the 
morning of September 26 the infantry 
started their advance. The line extend- 
ed twenty miles, with the right on the 
Meuse and the left in the forest of 
Argonne. The ground is exceedingly 
difficult, consisting of rocky hills and 
wood, fortified with steel and concrete 
blockhouses, deep trenches and barbed 
wire barricades ten feet high. In this 
battle for the first time American- 
made and American-driven tanks and 
airplanes were used extensively. Sec- 
retary Baker watched the operations 
from a hight near Fort de Marre. 

The town of Varennis—famous as 
the place where the f.ight of Louis 
XVI was halted—was promptly taken 
by Pennsylvania, Kansays and Missouri 
boys. A five mile gain was made in 
five hours. The artillery fire had to be 
shut off because the infantry would go 
ahead of it. Malancourt, Forges, Mont- 
faucon fell into our hands, and on the 
following day Brieulles and Cierges. 
On the left the gain was not so great, 
for Vauquois in the Argonne forest 
was stoutly held by a division of Prus- 
sian Guards. 

General Pershing reports the cap- 
ture during the week of 120 guns of ail 
calibers, 750 trench mortars, 300 mez- 
chine guns and 100 heavy tank guns, 
with large amounts of ammunition. 


In the House the Nolan 
In Congress Minimum Wage bill was 

passed on the 24th. This 
enacts that no Federal employees, out- 
side of the military, postal and railway 
services, with certain exceptions, shall 
receive less than $3 a day, or its equiv- 
alent, if they have been at least two 
years on the Government’s pay roll. The 
Naval Committee ordered a favorable 


Americans Gain 
in the Argonne 
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SH-HH! 1M COAXING 
HIM -INTO GERMANY- 
I CAN FighT B&TTER 














Orr in Chicago Tribune 


POOR WILHELM! HE HAS WON ANOTHER “VICTORY” 


report on the bill for the Government’s 
purchase of a drydock under construc- 
ticn. at Boston, at an estimated cost cf 
$4,450,000. The bill for Government 
control of the supply and distribution 
of metals essential to war work was 
passed and sent to the Senate; also a 
bill making offensives against Federal 
law of wire-tapping and other inter- 
ferences with the operaticn of tele- 
graphs, telephones, etc. 

On the 28th and subsequently debate 
continued without result on the Emer- 
gency Power bill. 

This bill gives the President authority 
te build power plants, to install new ma- 
chinery in existing plants, to advance loans 
to power companies, to take over private 
plants, to build transmission lines, to sus- 
pend existing contracts held by power com- 
panies, and to fix the compensation of all 


employees of any plant that may be taken 
over by the Government. : 


Mr. Hurley appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee on October 1, 
asking for further appropriation of 
$184,000,000 for the Shipping Board. 

The Senate was engrossed from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 1 in consideration 
of the Woman Suffrage Amendment to 
the Constitution. Meanwhile its Finance 
Committee studied the House Revenue 
bill, particularly those sections relating 
to income taxes and workers in ship- 
yards.. The conferees on the Food 
Emergency Agricultural bill failed to 
agree, except in part. The annual agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, carrying a 
total of $28,000,000, was repassed late 
Saturday afternoon. This is the bill 
vetoed by the President because it con- 
tained a provision increasing the guar- 
anteed price of wheat for the 1918 crop. 
as repassed, the objectionable item was 
eliminated. 


The most conspicuous fea- 
ture in Congress during the 
past week was the struggle 
in the Senate to obtain an affirmative 
two-thirds vote for the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution re- 
guiring submission of the question of 
woman suffrage in the states. Those in 
favor of it made a forceful attempt to 
bring the matter to a decision on Sep- 
tember 26. Both that and the next day, 
liowever, were consumed in stormy de- 


Woman 
Suffrage 


Borne in Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 


SH-H, 


bate. Senator Pittman, of Nevada, as- 
serted that his state would be lost to 
the Democratic party unless the 
amendment was carried, because: the 
women would charge the failure to 
that party. Reed, of Missouri, made a 
long speech against the “petticoat bri- 
gade” that, he asserted, had captured 
Congress. Every one knew by that time 
how the Senate stood—32 Republicans 
and 31 Democrats pledged in favor of 
suffrage—that is, 63 for it and 34 
against it. On Saturday a filibuster de- 
veloped. All had returned. Suddenly 
Mr. Benet, of South Carolina, who had 
been counted on the suffragists’ side, 
announced that he would vote against 
the amendment. This altered the status 
completely, and was commented on in 
a rapid fire of speeches and exchange 
of political reproaches until they were 
ended at 4.30 p. m. by a motion from 
the suffrage side to go into executive 
session. 

The debate was renewed on Mon- 
day, the 30th, but was halted at noon 
by the appearance before the Senate 
of President Wilson with an appeal for 
a favorable vote on the grounds of 
democratic justice, and that the meas- 
ure “‘was vitally essential to the prose- 
cution of the great war of humanity.” 
He declared that it was not in the least 
a matter of party politics, or even an 
exclusively American question, for 
peoples elsewhere, looking to the 
United States as an exemplar of de- 
mocracy, deemed the inclusion of 
women a logical implication. “They 
have seen their own governments ac- 
cept this interpretation of democracy,” 
Mr. Wilson told his hearers, adding: 

Are we alone to refuse to learn the les- 
son? Are we alone to ask and take the ut- 
most that our women can give—service and 
sacrifice of every ery ‘still say we 
do not see what title that gives them to 
stand by our sides in the guidance of the 
alfairs of their nation and ours? We have 
made partners of the women in this war. 
Shall we admit them only to a partnership 
of suffering and sacrifice and toil, and not 
to a partnership of privilege and right? 
ty We shall not only be distrusted, 
but shall deserve to be distrusted, if we do 
not enfranchise them with the fullest pos- 
sible enfranchisement, as it is now certain 


tliat the other great free nations will en- 
franchise them. 


I’M COAXING HIM INTO GERMANY 


After extolling the services of women 
in the war, and the impetus enfran- 
chisement would give to their further 
service, the President declared: 


I tell you plainly, as the commander-in- 
chief of our armies and of the gallant men 
in our fleets, as the present spokesman of 
this people in our dealings with the men 
and women thruout the world who are now 
our partners, as the responsible head of a 
great Government which stands and is 
questioned day by day as to its purposes, 
its principles, its hopes, whether they be 
serviceable to men everywhere, or only to 
itself, and who must himself answer these 
questionings, or be shamed, as the guide 
and director of forces caught in the grip 
of war and by the same token in need of 
every material and spiritual resource this 
great nation possesses—I tell you plainly 
that this measure which I urge upon you 
is vital to the winning of the war and to 
the energies alike of preparation and of 
battle. . 

And not to the winning of the war only. 
It is vitally to the right solution of the 
great problems which we must settle, and 
settle immediately when the war is over. 
We shall need them in our vision of affairs, 
as we have never needed them before. the 
sympathy and insight and clear moral in- 
stinct of the women of the world. 


As soon as Mr. Wilson departed the 
discussion was resumed. On Tuesday, a 
count was obtained, resulting in a re- 
jection of the joint resolution by a 
vote of 54 to 30—two short of the 
requisite two-thirds. 


The 
Liberty Loan 


The campaign for rais- 
ing the fourth Liberty 
Loan began all over 
the country with an enthusiasm and 
rush that exprest the determination of 
the people to make it a quick success. 
The extraordinary preparations for the 
“launching” made by those who had 
them in charge were perfectly codrdi- 
nated; and when thousands of whistles 
and other noise-making things “turned 
loose” at precisely nine o’clock on the 
morning of Saturday, September 28, a 
veritable army of workers charged on 
the pocketbooks of the people. Presi- 
dent Wilson made it the occasion of a 
speech in New York which was among 
the most momentous of his utterances; 
and leaders in thought and action were 
heard on that day, and will continue to 
be heard on thousands of platforms 
thruout the land. 

The response 


was instantaneous. 
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Money was poured out as if no previous 
call had ever been made. Alaska 
“cashed in” on the very first day, with 
a frontier flourish, by men in San 
Francisco, paying in the whole allot- 
ment to that territory, leaving the peo- 
ple up there to repay and add what 
they pleased. Iowa and South Dakota 
had filled their quotas by Saturday 
night, and Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan were racing close behind. 
Many counties in the Middle West had 
exceeded their quotas, and some doubled 
them, by Monday. Dozens of cities and 
towns in New England reported over- 
subscriptions within twenty-four hours. 
The New York City district was given 
an allotment calling for $100,000,000 
a day, and began by giving twice that 
offhand. All the great cities have sur- 
passed anything seen before in the ex- 
tent and beauty of their decorations, 
parades, pageants and the like, as if 
the lending of money “to the utmost” 
was the most joyous of things. 


State Banks Admitted The admission 


of state banks 
to the Reserve Board bi, aie Mnaiienee’ 


Association was the most important 
action taken at the bankers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago in the last week of Sep- 
tember. The holding of the meeting in 
a western city was in itself a notable 
departure from custom. The inclusion 
of state bankers in the membership had 
long been advocated by the Adminis- 
tration, because that carried with it the 
admission of their banks to the Reserve 
system, which was desired by the 
board. This fundamental change of pol- 
icy had been opposed by the association, 
which has hitherto been confined to men 
controlling national banks; and this 
appeared in the discussions. The opposi- 
tion was finally overcome and the asso- 
ciation pledged itself to obtain the pas- 
sage of state laws to make it desirable 
for state banks to join the Federal Re- 
serve system. 

A most gratifying report of accom- 
plishment in this direction has been 
made by the association’s committee on 
agriculture. This showed: 
that in forty-two states there are State 
Committees of Bankers working constantly 
on agricultural problems, in ten states 
every county is organized under commit- 
tee, 600,000 farmers have joined banker- 
farmer bureaus, 5,000,000 women and girls 
have enlisted for home demonstration work, 
banks have hired agricultural experts and 
demonstrators and formed clubs, classes. 
and contests in which 2,000,000 boys and 
girls are doing propaganda work. 


Enforced 
Economy 


The steady development of 
the plans of the War In- 
dustries Board for the con- 
servation of material, labor, fuel, trans- 
portation, etc., to the end that the max- 
imum resources of the country shall be 
put forth in the winning of the war, is 
forcing itself on the attention of the 
public—which must help: The means 
for saving the chief of necessaries, iron 
and steel, by diminishing the supply 
ordinarily consumed in industries out- 
side of war work, is shown in a list of 
the articles that the board will permit 
to be made only in reduced quantities. 
Among those allowed only half or less 
as much iron, steel or brass as their 


normal quantity, are passenger auto- 
mobiles, pianos, corsets, metal beds, 
boilers and radiators, baby carriages, 
gas stoves and appliances. 

Special effort is being made to over- 
come the serious shortage in tin, which 
is now almost as valuable as platinum, 
the use of which in jewelry is pro- 
hibited. Manufacturers are required to 
substitute other elements for this metal 
in alloys where it is customarily used, 
or quit making the articles—plated sil- 
verware, for example. The most fruit- 
ful method of saving here, however, is 


& 


BERLIN UNWITTINGLY SPEAKS TRUE 
“Damn it, I fear I shall arrive too late for the 
triumphal entry into Berlin,” says Uncle Sam 
as he rushes to the front, in this cartoon from 
ladderadatsch, a Berlin paper 

the substitution of containers formed 
of paper or cardboard for those made 
of tinplate—a double conservation, 
since both iron and tin are saved at 
once. Hence the board is bringing into 
coéperation with it makers of card- 
board, corrugated and packing papers, 
cartons, folding and other pasteboard 
boxes, fiber specialties, and so forth, 
who are devising with truly Yankee in- 
genuity substitutes for the tin boxes 
and cans so generally used and thrown 
away. On the hearty codperation of the 
paper mills and the boxmakers will 
depend their allotments of coal and 
supplies during the coming season. 


Committees have been ap- 
pce pointed by the War Indus- 

tries Board for the purpose 
of conserving the country’s supply of 
cotton and regulating its disposal. The 
principal objects in view are: To 
broaden the channels of distribution 
and use of the great stock of low- 
grades now practically unmarketable; 
to eliminate hoarding and speculation; 
and to apportion the foreign orders. 
Thomas W. Page, vice-chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, was 
made chairman of the Cotton Commit- 
tee, with eight associates representing 
planters, seed-growers, spinners, man- 
ufacturers, dealers and other phases 


of cotton production and utilization. - 


A second group, styled Cotton Distri- 
bution Committee, has been appointed, 
whose chairman is Charles J. Brand, 
hitherto chief of the Bureau of Mar- 





kets in the Department of Agriculture, 
and whose constituents have been cot- 
ton merchants of wide experience. 
This committee has authority to buy 
cotton for the Government and the 
Allies at prices to be approved by the 
President, and to allot cotton, as to 
quantity and grade, to all domestic and 
foreign consumers. It- announced that 
it would begin service immediately, 
and plans to exercise its supervision 
thru customary channels, but will re- 
quire every buyer to take an equitable 
proportion of the grades below mid- 
dling. 

In view of the fact that, according 
to the President, it might be a part of 
this committee’s duty to recommend 
basic prices on cotton, and that if, 
after investigation, it be found neces- 
sary, a fair price would be fixed, the 
cotton men immediately took alarm. 
A dozen of the Southern Senators and 
Representatives in Congress there- 
upon, it is said, agreed to the formz:- 
tion of an “informal” committee, 
whose function it will be to protect as 
far as possible the cotton grower’s 
rights. It was stated that it would pre- 
vent, if it could, any price fixing by 
the Government; yet interviewers re- 
port that the growers are prepared to 
yield patriotically if the President 
thinks that should be done. 


The visitation of what is 
Influenza called “Spanish influenza,” 
Epidemic but appears to be the same 
thing as the “grip” that afflicted the 
country twenty years ago, has proved 
alarmingly severe in New England and 
in the army cantonments along the 
eastern seaboard. It was reported on 
September 30th that 85,000 persons 
were ill with it in Massachusetts 
alone, and help was asked from else- 
where in the way of physicians and 
nurses to care for the cases in Boston. 
The western part of the state was only 
slightly affected. New York, despite its 
crowds attracted by daily celebrations 
of one kind or another, has so far es- 
caped epidemic conditions and the 
health authorities reported the pros- 
pects not alarming. Philadelphia and 
its suburbs are harder hit. The interior 
of the country has had little experience 
of the trouble yet, but the danger of 
its spread was deemed so great that 
Congress appropriated a million dollars 
on the 29th to enable the Federal Health 
Service to do whatever it could to meet 
the situation. 

The influenza by itself is not dan- 
gerous; but it leaves the patient par- 
ticularly susceptible to lobar pneu- 
monia, and most if not all of the deaths 
have resulted from this cause. It was 
therefore with great thankfulness that 
the country read the announcement that 
officers of the Army Medical School had 
approved of the use of a new serum 
which has been tested for some time in 
the camps as a preventive of pneumo- 
nia, and often is successful as a cure. 
A single injection is said to suffice. Re- 
ports from both Boston and New York 
describe the successful employment of 
a new serum that attacks the influenza 
itself and destroys the causative germs. 
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HE United States is now build- 
ing .superdreadnaughts that are 
to be the largest in the world. 
But the United States is building 
also battle cruisers that are much 
larger, much faster, much more costly 
and of considerably greater displace- 
ment than the world’s largest super- 
dreadnaught—battle cruisers carrying 
guns as huge as those carried by any 
vessel of any navy, capable of traveling 
more than forty miles an hour, carrying 
engines capable of 180,000 horsepower— 
horsepower as great as the combined 
power of more than a hundred locomo- 
tives, more than the combined power of a 
whole fleet of 10,000-ton merchant ships, 
greater than the combined horsepower 
of all the vessels of the American Navy 
in 1864, as great as that of six dread- 
naughts of the type of the “Nevada” 
and the “Pennsylvania,” which are the 
largest of their kind in the world. 
Admiral David W. Taylor, Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, has charge of the 
Navy’s building program. The super- 
dreadnaughts and the battle cruisers 
constitute only part of that program, 
which calls for the expenditure of more 
than $1,500,000,000. Some of the Wash- 
ington bureaus that are spending not 
one-thousandth of that amount sub- 
mitted to their chiefs on June 30, the 
end of the fiscal year, reports of many 
hundred pages. Admiral Taylor sent to 
Secretary Daniels a report of one page. 
That laconic brevity of the Admiral, 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair, is characteristic of him—and of — 
the whole Navy, whose reply would be 
a cheerful and prompt “Aye, aye, sir!” 
if it were told to ride the Rhine. 
As a midshipman at Annapolis Ad- 


miral Taylor became a part 
of the real preparedness of 
the Navy, which goes down, 
as it were, thirty feet deep. 
He had been really prepared 
to render brilliant aid to his 
country before he entered 
the Academy—was a lineal 
descendant of distinguished 
soldiers and_ states- 
ment of the Revolu- 
tionary period, a Vir- 
ginian who by home 
study and _instruc- 
tion was able to enter 
Randolph-Macon Col- 


Admiral Taylor, who, as Chief Constructor of the Navy, has charge of the building program calling for one and a half billion dollars 


lege, as a mere boy of thirteen years, 
from which, after graduation, he was 
appointed to the Academy because he 
stood second in a competitive - at - 
large, examination among i30 appli- 
cants. This was the only time he ever 
took second honors in all his life, it 
seems. For, at Annapolis, he made such 
a record as had never been made there 
before and has never been made since. 
“You were in the same class with Tay- 
lor at the Naval Academy, weren't 
you?” some one asked an officer who has 
been the Adrniral’s lifelong friend. “No,” 
was the reply. “I was there at the 
same time Taylor was, but not in the 
same class. Taylor was in a class by 
himself.” 

Then the British Government offered 
to receive in the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich six graduates of An- 
napolis in a three-year post-graduate 
course in naval architecture. But the 
British Government has not done that 
since, perhaps because Ensign Taylor 
did such brilliant work in the first year 
that the Secretary of the Navy appoint- 
ed him an assistant constructor with 
the rank of junior lieutenant, and at 
the end of the three-year course had 
not only taken the very highest honors 
of the whole college, but honors higher 
than had ever been attained before or 
have ever been attained since. 

Some years later the British Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects awarded him 
its medal for a paper called “On Ship- 
shaped Stream Forms,” while another 


paper, “The Theoretical and Practical 


Methods of Balancing Marine Engines,” 
won for its author the first prize in a 
competition of the American Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 
Then, among other marks of distinction, 


THE MASTER BUILDER 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


among other “highest honors,” he was 
awarded the highest honors, and a 
medal, by the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania for achievement in sci- 
ence. Secretary Daniels, when express- 
ing his regret at being unable to be 
present when the award was made, ex- 
prest his patent confidence in Admiral 
Taylor by telegraphing “No distinction 
has been awarded by any institution to 
a man who deserved it more.” And the 
Institute itself pointed out “the Ad- 
miral’s books on the ‘Resistance of 
Ships and Screw Propulsion’ and on 
‘The Speed and Power of Ships’ have 
come to be universally recognized as 
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the standard works on these subjects. 
A surprizingly wide range of subjects 
has engaged his attention and many in- 
stances might be cited in illustration of 
his resourcefulness in formulating and 
experimentally attacking problems in 
subjects of which very little was 
known.” A case in point is his experi- 
mental researches on “The Interaction 
Due to Suction Between Passing Ves- 
sels,” a subject on which there was lit- 
tle or no reliable information, save for 
a few observations on cases of damage 
to ships by unexplained collisions. By 
his successfully conducted experiments 
he placed the subject on a scientific 
basis, and this work aroused such wide- 
spread interest that, at the time of the 
trial in England of the celebrated mar- 
itime case arising from the collision be- 
tween the White Star liner “Olympic” 
and the British cruiser “Hawk,” when 
the court refused to receive his papers 
as evidence, the two sides agreed to 
send across the Atlantic for this Amer- 
ican Admiral. It was his expert testi- 
mony that turned the tide, for the Ad- 
miralty. 

These are merely some of the Ad- 
miral’s distinctions. Another is that he 
is one of the few seamen who likes to 
farm. He hies off to a farm “Some- 
where in Virginia,” sometimes. And he 
farms very well, it is said, for a seaman 
—at least he got four cuttings of al- 
falfa from some of his acreage last year. 
In fact, taken altogether, it is very 
much to be doubted if any individual in 
any field of American science, states- 
manship, business, commerce or art has 
ever attained and held so uniformly 
such a remarkable knack of taking, dis- 
tinctly, the highest honors. Certainly, 
in these days, [Continued on page 61 
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N the evening of June 11th I 

left Paris for the Belgian front. 

My ticket read to “Boulogne,” 

and while in times of peace the 
trip would have taken only about four 
hours, during the war it has lengthened 
out to an all night ride. We had hardly 
left the environs of Paris, however, 
when we ran into a blockade. From that 
moment till dawn we moved forward in 
little jerks of a few feet at a time. At 
six o’clock in the morning the young 
French officer who shared my compart- 
ment informed me that we were then 
eight hours late and only fifty miles 
beyond Paris. He said we would be 
lucky if we arrived at Boulogne at four 
or five in the afternoon. It seems that 
we were running on a side track, as 
the main line to Boulogne had been 
bombed by German aeroplanes during 
the night. All the morning we contin- 
ued to proceed at a snail’s pace, stop- 
ping every little while long enough to 
get out and walk about. We passed 
many freight trains going in the oppo- 
site direction, the majority of which 
looked as tho they ought to be sent to 
the salvage depot, so splintered and 
full of shell holes were they. We could 
get nothing to eat either on the train 
or at the stations, and had it not been 
for a bottle of wine my French friend 
managed to procure at one stopping 
place, we would have had neither food 
nor drink that day. 

We eventually reached the coast and 
there struck the main line to Boulogne. 
We were now going thru the rear lines 
of the British zone of communications. 
The roads were crowded with Tommies 
strolling along swinging their dinky 
little sticks and immaculately dressed 
officers riding their supergroomed 
horses. We passed by many rest camps 
and hospitals which seemed to me to be 
kept in much better order than those 
of the French, Italians or Americans. 
In fact, the English at war exhibit a 
rather de luxe appearance. The officers 
keep their shoes and brass buttons pol- 
ished in France as tho they were out 
for a walk on Piccadilly. The horses 
are all fat and glossy, and there is a 
general sense of prosperity and opu- 
lence and swagger about the British 
armies that suggested a fashionable 
sporting event. We 


MY TRIP TO THE BELGIAN FRONT 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 





Captain Kurstead, in command of the squad 
to which Lieutenant Hickey belonged 


on his hands. He had a new Winton car 
with “U. S. A.” painted on the sides, 
and we lost no time whirling away over 
the great bare hills fronting the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Our first stop was Calais, which we 
found swarming with English, Belgian 
and American soldiers. The American 
troops were fresh from home, and had 
evidently just crost the English Chan- 
nel on their way to being brigaded in 
with the British. The narrow streets 
were so filled with promenading sol- 
diers that our automobile could scarce- 
ly pass thru the crowd without contin- 
ually honking. We stopt for supper at 
a little café filled with the officers of 
all nations and then proceeded on our 
way. As we left the outskirts of the 
city in the long evening twilight the 
hills grew flatter and flatter until by 
the time we reached Dunkirk we were 
in the “low country.” 

Poor Dunkirk has suffered grievous- 
ly. It has been constantly bombed from 
the sea and from the air and from the 
land. There was one house we passe4 
that had been hit from a submarine in 
the ocean, an aeroplane in the sky, and 
from the Big Bertha that generally 
shoots once a day from back of the 
German line near Ostend. Incidentally 
this house was occupied by the clergy 
of the Church of England. I was told 


that the big German Bertha usually 
shoots at a definite hour in the even- 
ing, and when the people along the Bel- 
gian seashore lear its great shrill 
whirr as it goes hurtling thru the air 
ten or fifteen miles overhead they re- 
mark “There goes the Dunkirk ex- 
press.” Certain of the outposts on the 
Belgian line can see the flash of this 
gun when it comes out of its under- 
ground lair to fire, and then they in- 
stantly telephone the news to Dunkirk, 
where two long sirens are blown. Then 
the people have one minute and a half 
to dive into their cellars before the 
great shell arrives. It is said the lame, 
the halt, the blind, and even those who 
lave been bedridden for years have 
little difficulty in getting underground 
in plenty of time. 


We spun on until at last we came to 


the Belgian frontier, and then on to the 
little town not far back of the front 
line where Captain Cresson makes his 
headquarters. The town is one of Bel- 
gium’s most attractive summer resorts, 
and the Captain had rented a pretty 
cottage from one of the Belgian artil- 
lery officers whom we later met out on 
the sand dunes at his gun emplacement. 
I noticed that a private bombproof 
room surrounded by sand bags had been 
built at the side of his house to which 
all hands could retire whenever the 
town was bombarded, as it frequently 
was. , 

Captain Cresson had with him as his 
aide Lieutenant George H. Pendleton, 
son of Judge Pendleton, of New York, 
and since decorated by the Belgian 
Government for “bravery, sang froid, 
intelligence and energy” in a raiding 
party with the Belgians in which he 
was wounded. These two American of- 
ficers, together with a Belgian attaché, 
kept delightful bachelor quarters to- 
gether. 

I had time to take a walk along the 
seashore before bedtime. There I saw 
the Belgian soldiers in their most at- 
tractive uniforms and little tasseled 
caps all ready at their guns for any in- 
vaders from sea or land, while all along 
the beach were groups ready for in- 
stant action in case the enemy should 
come. I heard many aeroplanes go over 
my head, for we were on the direct 

line between Dun- 





finally arrived at 
Boulogne, where I 
was met by Cap- 
tain W. P. Cres- 
son, the very agree- 
able and efficient 
head of the Amer- 
ican Military Mis- 
sion of Belgium 
and my host for 
the next three days. 
Captain Cresson 
assured me he had 
found plenty to do 
while he was in 
Boulogne, so the 
eight hours he had 








kirk and Ostend. 
Whether they 
were enemy or 
Allied planes I! 
could not tell, but 
if they were Ger- 
man they dropt 
no bombs as they 
passed over. 

The next morn- 
ing the head of 
the American Red 
Cross in Belgium 
called upon me 
and took me about 
to see some of the 
work in which he 








to wait for me did 


“Billie” is a Camel scout biplane, 


the machine Lieutenant Hickey drove in the air was interested. As 


not pass heavily battle with the Huns that gare Mr. Holt “the three most exciting minutes of my life’ We walked about 
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the shell battered town we saw 
hundreds of Belgian soldiers 
stripped to the waist washing 
their heads and bodies with 
soap and water at the faucets 
at the side of the houses where 
they were billeted. We visited 
the soldiers’ baths in which the 
Queen takes a special interest. 
It is said when Her Majesty 
pays a visit all the occupants 
stand at attention, no matter in 
what state of deshabille. A sis- 
ter of one of the Belgian sen- 
ators runs a baby hospital and 
nursery near by in which she 
takes care of thirty-one chil- 
dren while their mothers are 
working elsewhere in the town. 
We saw one youngster named 
Georg Thierin asleep in the lit- 
tle white cot who was the 
twenty-fourth child of his 
mother, seven of his brothers 
and sisters still being alive. He 
looked a good deal like a chest- 
nut worm. At night these chil- 
dren sleep twenty feet under 
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Lieutenant Hickey drew this pencil sketch of his air 
battle with the Huns on a leaf of Mr. Holt’s notebook 
while he explained to him the strategy of the fight. Re- 


‘member in studying it out that the diagram is drawn from 


the point of view of the man in the air. A British strag- 
gler (left) delayed by engine trouble, was flying at a 
hight of 14,000 feet, protected by five British scouts 
(right) flying behind and three thousand feet above it 
when three Renee planes, 18,000 feet up, saw it. Two 
dropt to attack; the other three went on, pursued by three 
of the British scouts detached for that purpose. The other 
two British scouts turned back to help the straggler and 
Lieutenant Hickey, who had the best diving plane, singled 
out one of the Huns and opened fire. After a short pur- 
suit, during which the planes dropt over 10,000 feet, the 


ed thru the periscopes at the 
Boches from the front line 
trenches. I am sorry these pic- 
tures have not come yet, for | 
would like to reproduce them 
with this article. As we mo- 
tored toward the front we 
passed the inevitable military 
trains coming along the roads 
skirting the sand dunes. We 
could see the camouflaged 
batteries of the Belgians and 
the British ready to shoot inland 
or out to sea. We finally came 
to the spot where it was unsafe 
for our automobiles to go fur- 
ther, so we stopt and hid them 
under the shadow of a huge 
sand dune near by. We had 
hardly got out of the cars when 
we heard above us the popping 
of the anti-aircraft guns. Look- 
ing up we saw directly over our 
heads a flock of English aero- 
planes wending their way to- 
ward our lines thru the cotton 
puffs of bursting shells. They 
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the aed ta a ceucies een OOO™ plane burst into flames and fell into the sea 


roofed bomp-proof cellar. In the day 
time they take their chances in a 
nursery on the surface of the ground. 
I did not have any further time to 
visit relief institutions, as Captain 
Cresson then took me over to headquar- 
ters, where arrangements had to be 
made to visit the Belgian lines that af- 
ternoon and Ypres the next day. The 
Belgians now hold all the historic Ypres 
battlefield directly north of the town, 
the English line having recently moved 
farther south. We passed thru many 
towns all of which showed the usual 
diabolical evidences of Kultur. I no- 
ticed especially the town of Furnes, 
which has some wonderful old medieval 
buildings erected by Spain when she 
held the country. Before the war it was 
a favorite tourist resort. Now out of 
pure wantonness it has been ruined. 
Captain Cresson told me that the de- 
struction of the city could not possibly 
be of the slightest military advantage 
to the Germans. In fact there is not a 
sauare inch of Belgian territory that 
is not within range of the Hun shells. 
Of the thirty-two cities and villages in 
the three hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory still held by Belgium not one has 
escaped bombardment. It was pleasant 
to go along the road and see the Bel- 
gian cavalry officers riding their won- 
derful fat, glossy horses. The Belgians 
still have the best mounts of any of the 
Allies, and they are very proud of their 
horses. It was also odd to see that the 
Belgian trenches instead of being dug 
down below the surface were built with 
mounds of earth above the surface 
level. In the low countries one cannot 
go underground more than a foot or 
two without striking water. 

The Belgian army is now larger than 
it has ever been before. This is because 
the Belgian men brave the electric 
fences that separate Belgium from 
Holland, crawl thru, go to England and 
thence come back to Belgium, where 
they joined the army. 


When we returned home for luncheon 
I found awaiting us my old friend 
Caspar Whitney, writer and sportsman, 
who is now a sort of European con- 
tributing editor to the New York Tri- 
bune. He was accompanied by a young 
English officer, who had been assigned 
to escort him from Ypres to the Bel- 
gian front. Captain Cresson had 
planned to take all of us that after- 
noon out along the seacoast to the Bel- 
gian front line. So, immediately after 
luncheon we started out in two cars, 
Captain Cresson, Lieutenant Pendle- 
ton, Caspar Whitney, the English offi- 
cer, an escorting Belgian officer, and 
myself. There was also a photographer 
along to take our pictures as we squint- 

















Lieutenant Hickey, the young Oanadian 
aviator who describes in this article how 
he brought down his third German plane 


looked for all the world like 
dragon flies, so far up in the 
clouds were they. We watched them 
for four or five minutes, until all 
of a sudden our guns stopt firing 
and we thought they must have got 
safely over into our own lines again. 
When all of a sudden the Brit- 
ish officer cried out: “Look! A fight is 
going on!” And there, almost directly 
over our heads, comparatively low 
down, were four aeroplanes encircling 
each other and gyrating around like 
eagles in an aerial fight. We had our 
six pairs of eyes glued on the encoun- 
ter, and yet as an evidence of the un- 
reliability of the eye witness, I have to 
record that when we compared notes 
afterward, no two of us saw the battle 
alike. But this is what I saw: It looked 
as tho three Boche planes were attack. 
ing one of ours which they had sur- 
rounded. After a number of sensational 
wheelings and counter wheelings one 
Boche machine got above its prey and 
started to dive at it. The English plane, 
however, just as I thought it was gone, 
stood straight up on its tail, fired sey- 
eral shots in the evolution on its pur- 
suers, and then turned a complete let- 
ter S in the air. The German plane at- 
tacking evidently was hit, for it glided 
off to one side about 1000 yards, then 
burst into flames and fell into the ocean 
not 1000 yards from where we were 
standing. The plane that destroyed it 
made a great joyous sweeping circle 
over the place where the German had 
sunk beneath the waves as a race horse 
does after it has won the race and 
keeps going on around the track before 
it stops. Then in a great low curve it 
came flying back not 200 feet above 
our heads while we six men were danc- 
ing and shrieking with delight and 
hundreds of Belgian soldiers were run- 
ning. from all the neighboring sand 
dunes and cheering their heads off. 
The other two planes had in the mean- 
time left for parts unknown. 

That is what I saw. That evening I 
found out by [Continued on page 59 















It is as one of England’s greatest 
modern poets that Alfred Noyes is best 
known in this country. He made an ex- 
tensive tour here in 1918, lecturing and 
reading aloud “Tales of a Mermaid 
Tavern,” “The Barrel-Organ,” “The 
Highwayman” and other poetry of his. 


IBERTY Bonds or—Scraps of 

Paper. That is the choice before 

us all today. Every man who 

buys a Libefty Bond today is, 
in fact, helping to draw up a great 
declaration, on behalf of the American 
people, that they intend to uphold ths 
fabric of civilization. Fundamentally, 
the world war is being fought for every 
nation, even including Germany herself. 
It is being fought to decide whether, in 
the future, there is to be any bond of 
any kind, any binding pledge, any con- 
tract, any treaty, between nations or 
individuals that cannot be torn up at 
the will or caprice of one of the parties 
to such an agreement. If Germany wins, 
the war will be decided in favor of 
those who have openly stated that con- 
tracts are worth no more than the pas 
per upon which they are written. If the 
Allies win, the war will be decided in 
favor of those who believe that men 
and nations can pledge their word and 
abide honorably by their agreements. 
The whole fabric of civilization rests 
upon this foundation. No business of 
any kind is possible without that foun- 
dation, no social system, not even a Bol- 
sheviki system is possible without that 
foundation. All activities of every kind 
would be reduced to chaos, for there is 
no ideal, no business, no traffic, in the 
the streets, not even an athletic contest 
that could exist if the bond, the pledged 
word, the code of honor, the rules of 
the game are to be destroyed. 

There are signs in Germany of a cer- 
tain surprize that her “peace offensive” 
meets with no response. It is possfble 
that a good deal of hard thinking might 
be started in some German heads, if 
the United States were to send her yet 
one more great message, consisting this 
time of a single question. It is a ques- 
tion that has often been asked in lead- 
ing articles and in speeches, and, of 
course, it is implied in all the state doc- 
uments that have been sent to her in 
the past. Germany has always been able 
to evade it hitherto, by concentrating 
on some other point. But what would 
she reply if the United States were to 
send out this great world-question: 

How does Germany.suggest that any 
future contract or treaty is to be drawn 
up with her, in view of her openly pro- 
fest belief that international contracts 
can be destroyed at the convenience of 
one party? 

If Germany ignored that question, 
her people would be forced to do some 
independent thinking; for it is the first 
step toward peace. If she did not ignore 
it, she would still be forced to look at 
herself in the mirror of truth as she 
has never yet done; and one imagines 
that she might be disturbed by her own 
appearance there, if by nothing else. 
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For this is the one question of the 
whole war, and it goes down to the very 
roots of civilization. Germany has con- 
sciously or unconsciously brought all 
the corrupt forces of modern life to a 
bend. Those forces existed to a certain 
extent in every nation. We found them 
in art and literature, preaching the 
doctrine of the “Scrap of Paper” to 
every perverse individual who wished 
to “develop” his own life at the expense 
of the others. We found them assailing 
all the standards of ethics, and finally 
declaring that only immorality was 
“interesting” and “vital.” But Germany 
has been the first to declare as a nation 
that “right” is only a relative term; 
and that, in fact, it only exists in rela- 
tion to her own interests. In the day 
when she openly proclaimed this theory, 
and spoke “proudly” of the “wrong” 
she was about to commit by the inva- 
sion of Belgium, she sealed her own 
doom; for tho it was a declaration that 
only Germany had the right to exist on 
this planet, it was a declaration that 
contained the seeds of her own destruc- 
tion. It is impossible for any nation to 
hold together, it is impossible for even 
a gang of thieves to hold together, 
without some of those principles which 
she discarded. Her declaration auto- 
matically brought the United States 
into the war, without any need of a fur- 
ther declaration of war, but only a for- 
mal recognition by the United States 
that war had already begun. It ren- 
dered all contracts untrustworthy. It 
made it quite clear that the citizens of 
neutral countries might be murdered in- 
discriminately and “without trace,” and 
that in the Kaiser’s own words, there 
was for Germany no international law. 

This condition of mind was a serious 
matter for Germany internally as well 
as externally, and it had been serious 


long before the war broke out. In spite 
of the well-drilled police of her cities, 
her own official statistics prove that she 
was the most criminal of all nations. 
The officially recorded murders, rapes 
and crimes of robbery and violence in 
Germany during the last ten years are 
ten times the number of those com- 
mitted in the United States or Eng- 
land, and, in the case of some particu- 
larly disgraceful crimes, more than a 
hundred times as numerous. But this 
was merely a symptom of the deeply 
rooted disease of the German spirit, 
which can be summed up in the one 
statement that she had openly discard- 
ed “right” in favor of “might.” 

Now, for the first time in the history 
of finance, the word “bond” has come 
to have a moral significance that illu- 
minates the whole fabric of civilization; 
and the very phrase “Liberty Bond” 
has a precise application to the one 
great object of the war—to restore the 
world’s credit, to restore the world’s 
honor. We are fighting for both Liberty 
and Law; that Law in whose service is 
our perfect freedom; that bond of truth 
and honor dealings with one another, 
upon which all our civilization depends. 
The “scrap of paper” which the Ger- 
man Chancellor tore up destroyed the 
Liberty of Belgium. The principle, or 
lack of principle, upon which the Ger- 
man Chancellor then acted, must be de- 
feated, or the bond which holds the 
United States together and holds all 
civilized states together will assuredly 
be destroyed too. Only a fool can ac- 
cept a bond which he is told beforehand 
may be annulled at the pleasure of the 
other party, but the Liberty Bonds re- 
assert the conviction of the United 
States that Liberty depends on nations 
keeping their word. 

These bonds are not to be broken. 
They represent the pledged honor of 
the United States and, if that goes 
down, everything goes down. These Lib- 
erty Bonds are to be regarded, then, by 
every man as an insurance of that civ- 
ilization upon which all lesser bonds 
depend. 

A soldier, fresh from the front, was 
recently addressing a group of Ameri- 
can undergraduates in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps. “There is not a 
man in this room,” he said, “who would 
not willingly die for that flag.” Then 
he crashed his fist down on the table 
and electrified his audience by crying, 
“But we don’t want you to die. We want 
you to live.” 

And that is the reason, also, for sub- 
scribing to the Liberty Bonds. It is not 
a question of sacrifice. There has been 
far too much talk about the “beauty of 
sacrifice” in this war. Noble sacrifices 
have been made by thousands; but we 
are fighting and sacrificing for one 
great end—to make those sacrifices un- 
necessary in the future.. The Liberty 
Bond is not a sacrifice, but a life pre- 
served to the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States, and also to the men 
and women who buy it. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THOSE These big retorts transform the 
PEACH PITS YOU SAVE wl > fruit pits into the gas- 
‘ , ‘ absorbing charcoal 
To give our men the best gas mask that can be . a 
made requires a special quality of carbon in the 
respirator to absorb the poisonous 
gases. This carbon is manufactured 
from peach, apricot, prune, plum, 
cherry, date, olive pits; butter-nut, 
hickory-nut, brazil-nut, and walnut 
shells. Save yours for Uncle Sam 


A CAN FOR EACH GAS MASK 


The last stage in the transformation of your peach-pits—exam- 
ining carefully the cannisters of charcoal ready for the masks 


PACKING THE CHARCOAL IN CANS 


From the furnaces the charcoal is carried to the work room 
where girls pack it in cannisters to be attached to gas masks 
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A YANKEE LINESMAN’S JOB UP 
FRONT 

These men who build and keep in order 

the big intricate telephone system of 

modern armies have 

a job as dangerous as rr 

the infantry charge xa” Kee’ 
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THE STORY OF THE W 


AMERICAN - MANNED TANKS 
HAD THEIR FIRST CHANCE 


The reports of recent Allied victories 
all give honorable mention to the work 
of the tanks in opening the way for 
infantry attack. The men of the Ameri- 
can tank corps had their first taste of 
actual fighting here; they manned 
French tanks and British. The tank at 
the left is one of the big Britishers 
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123,000 PRISONE 
This group in one o 
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During the fighting I 
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2844 German officers, 
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ON THE WEST FRONT 


TWENTY DAYS 
Pritish detention pens is 
eat gray horde that has 
ng the present advance. 
ember 10 to September 
" and Belgium captured 

men, 1606 cannon and 
. In the one week ending 
d 60,000 prisoners, offi- 
"8 On the west front 
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THE GUN THAT FURNISHED 
BARRAGE 
The British barker at the right talks 
big before the battle, putting down a 
steel curtain of shells that keep off 
the enemy and give our men a chance 
to advance. These guns are stationed 
well behind the front and skilfully 
camouflaged to prevent enemy airmen 
from sighting the glint of their metal 
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A BATTLEPLANE DIVING TO 
ATTACK 
This is one of the British biplane scouts 
which were used in large numbers to lead 
the way to Allied victory in our recent 
attacks. In Mr. Holt’s article on another 
page there is a graphic description of how 
one of these scouts fought with a German 
plane and brought it down in flames 
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Release the radio sailor for sea duty 


As interviewing secretary at one of 
the biggest bureaus organized to place 
women of college or professional train- 
ing in war jobs, Miss Kast! has helped 
to find the right place for thousands of 
women and girls who “want to do to 
war work.” 


66 want to do war work!” She was 


an attractive youngster, fresh 
from college, all agog to do some- 
thing interesting and worth 
while, and no longer content with roll- 
ing bandages in the Red Cross rooms 
and knitting socks for the soldiers. She 
was so enthusiastic that she fairly sat 
on the edge of the chair by my desk, 
ready to start something on the spot, 
if I would only say what. 
“And what kind of war work do you 
want to do?” I asked. 
“Why—why—war work. You know 
what I mean. Something to help win 
the war.” She seemed surprized that 
there should be any question about it. 
She little realized how innumerable are 
the kinds of war work that can be done. 
Of course she wanted to do something. 
Every one does; not only eager young 
college girls, but their mothers and 
grandmothers too, and all the company 
of war brides who must have some- 
thing to fill their mind and time now 
that their husbands have gone across. 
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WARTIME, 
THE PLACE 
AND 
THE GIRL 


BY NORMA B. KASTL 


Most of them, however, are just as 
vague as to the things they can do as 
this girl of whom I speak. 

War work is a term which covers a 
wide range. We can’t all be nurses or 
canteen workers, but we can all find 
something to do and it is just as pos- 
sible to specialize in war work as in 
anything else. 

Perhaps you have worked in arts and 
crafts—wood carving, rug weaving— 
metals. Such things seem rather useless 
now, don’t they, and not exactly con- 
nected with winning the war? But do 
you know that the new science of oc- 
cupational therapy makes use of just 
these handcrafts in the rehabilitation of 
the wounded soldiers, especially those 
suffering from shell shock, who must 
regain their nervous and muscular con- 
trol and who are taught to codrdinate 
hand and brain by methods as rudi- 
mentary as the kindergarten teacher 
uses. Indeed, kindergarten methods are 
used at first and the more complex 
handwork later. I know a woman who 
has for years been the Northern agent 
for the woven rugs and homespun made 
in a certain mountain community. in the 
South. She is a specialist in all sorts 
of handcrafts and an expert in her field. 
Now she has closed up her business and 
is going to one of the base hospitals to 
do work in occupational therapy. Not 
long ago General Pershing cabled for 
a thousand “reconstruction aides” for 
service in France and the opportunities 
for work in this country in base hospi- 
tals and convalescent homes are rapidly 
increasing. 

The artist who can turn her art di- 
rectly into war work is lucky—and rare. 
Most artists are finding it necessary to 
go into some occupation which is more 
nearly of the win-the-war variety, and, 
incidentally, more remunerative. The 
Government gas mask factory has 
proved a most interesting field for many 
artists, musicians and stage women. 
One well-known portrait painter is now 


spending her days in turning over lit- . 


tle brass disks and carefully inspecting 
both sides. Another woman who has 
created several famous character parts 
on Broadway gets up every morning at 
half past five and takes the early com- 
mutation train into New York to get 
to the factory at eight o’clock opening 
hour. During the recent speeding-up 
period, caused by the urgent calls from 
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Needed, a thousand “reconstruction aides” 


our armies overseas, when a nine, ten 
and eleven hour day was in force, she 
reached home often as late as ten or 
eleven at night. But did she mind? Not 
she! “I would not have missed it for 
anything,” she said. “It has been one 
of the richest experiences of my life—- 
seeing factory work first hand—meet- 
ing all the wonderful women who are 
there, not only the professional women 
but the little seamstresses and factory 
girls who have given up their old work 
to do their bit for the Government— 
and all the time feeling that I was be- 
ing really useful to the boys on the 
other side.” She brought home to me 
also, as no one else had, the supreme 
importance of having women inspectors 
who are responsible and conscientious 
and patriotic. The slightest flaw in a 
mask, passed over by the inspector in 
a moment of carelessness, may mean an 
agonizing death for some soldier at the 
front. 

The aircraft factories, too, seem to 
have an especial appeal to women. It 
may be because the sewing on the deli- 
cate wings of the aircraft is something 
that is distinctly woman’s work. There 
may be other reasons, too. Over in an 
airplane factory in New Jersey is a 
gray-haired woman who works unremit- 
tingly during the [Continued on page 69 

















Press Illustrating 
Women’s jobs are many in airplane factories 
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A portable, efficient little oven large enough to 
bake two loaves of bread simultaneously, or a 
small roast. Inside dimensions are 9x11x11 in. 
It has a three-heat switch and a thermometer 
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All the drudgery can be taken out of wash day 
by using an electric washing machine. It will 
work unattended while you are at breakfast— 
and the current is but two cents an hour. 
Saves work, time and wear in washing clothes 
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Does the school lunch problem trouble you? Per- 
haps it is solvable by using this compact light- 
weight case (filled, it weighs about 3% pounds) 
in which warm soup and cool sandwiches and 
fruit can be carried and kept urtil lunch time 





Can you cut only as much bread as you want, 
with no waste? This handy slicer, 5% inches 
wide by 7% long, may help you to a big saving. 
Thickness of slice is easily adjusted. The knife 
is good to have—the serrated edges cut evenly 



















Sifting ashes is an unpleasant but 
necessary bit of economy. We must 
save fuel. There is said to be 40 
per cent of good coal in unsifted 
ashes. The combination ash pan 
and sifter illustrated fits the kitch- 
en range. There are three sizes 


Cheery warmth and comfort, with- 
out dirt, dust, smoke or smell— 
and no lugging of coal or ashes— 
are supplied quickly and continu- 
ously by this kind of gas burner. A 


using it during the cool autumn days 











This motor is a_ real 
home labor saver. It will 
run the sewing machine, 
or the electric fan, will 
heat eggs, whip. cream, 
polish the. silver, sharp- 
en the kitchen knives— 
and help to keep your 
disposition sweet. Easy 
and simple to. manage 





Kerosene oil, fed under 
pressure and converted 
into gas, can be used 
instead of coal in your 
furnace. The generator 
illustrated here has had 
satisfactory tests in 
severe winter weather. 
This may be the best 
way for you to keep 
your house comfortable 


I f r A necessity—when once you know it 
saving of your coal is possible by Wis this flexible electric pad. It 
takes the place of the rubber bag. Will 


not grow cold, can be easily regulated 
as 


to amount of heat (even in the 


dark) and fits anywhere with comfort 
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The Cabbage The cabbage family has 


many members different 
enough to provide variety on 
our tables even if they are used often: 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, col- 
lards, kohl-rabi, mustard, radishes and 
turnips of many kinds. 

All the cabbage race are better if cooked 
uncovered and, strange as it may seem, do 
not leave as disagreeable an odor in the 
house as when they are cooked closely cov- 
ered. 


Family 


The three principal types of 
Cabbage cabbage are the solid white 

heads, the wrinkled, curly green 
Savoy and the purple Dutch varieties 
which are excellent in salads and sweet 
pickles. Here, as with beans, you can get 
variety by using the different colors which 
also differ in flavor. 

Uncooked cabbage is thought to be quite 
us digestible as cooked, certainly more so 
than when it is overcooked. Instead of cut- 
ting out one chunk for salad and cooking 
the rest, take the heart out of a cabbage 
head to serve raw and cook the tougher 
leaves. 

Some characteristic Russian and Turk- 
ish dishes are combinations of meat and 
rice rolled and tied in the larger cabbage 
leaves and then cooked in broth or with 
tomato. Koleannon is a dish said to be of 
Irish origin, where potatoes and cabbage 
are combined. It is most often made of the 
cooked vegetables chopped together and 
cooked with a little fat like any hash. 

Sometimes a cabbage is stuffed, the outer 
leaves being rolled #ack from the stem, the 
inner part is then removed, chopped and 
seasoned and a few breadcrumbs and an 
egg added, the cabbage filled, tied or 
skewered together and steamed until it is 
tender. 

The preparation of cauli- 
Cauliflower flower is something like that 

of cabbage, and either may 
be cooked according to recipes given for the 
other. Where they have been stored far 
any length of time it is wise to cut off the 
stalk and put this fresh surface in water ; 
if left there over night every tissue will 
be freshened. Insects are likely to be hidden 
in any of this group of plants, but plung- 
ing them in cold salt water for an hour will 
bring out such undesirable inhabitants. 

The head of cauliflower is often boiled 
and served whole. In that case it should 
be placed stem down in the kettle, in 
enough salted boiling water to cover it, 
and cooked for about a half hour. It is 
better to divide a large cauliflower in por- 
tions suitable for individual serving before 
it is cooked. The midribs of the leaves and 
indeed all white leaves should be saved and 
cooked with the rest if gas is the fuel or 
separately where cost of fuel need not be 
considered. Such portions may be served 
with the rest, or, better yet, added to any 
left-over and the water in which it was 
cooked used for a soup or scallop. 

For the variety which is desirable when 
one vegetable must appear often on the 
family table, add a sprinkle of grated 
cheese to the sauce or put crumbs with the 
cauliflower. The red pimentoes also add to 
the flavor and color. Cauliflower is an ad- 
dition to a vegetable salad, or it may be 
used in that way by itself. 

Mustard pickle is usually better if it con- 
tains a large proportion of cauliflower. For 
this purpose the vegetable is first parboiled 
in salted water and then scalded in the 
mustard sauce until tender. 


n 1, Brussels sprouts are much like 
neuete little cabbages, which grow 

above the leaves around the stalk 
of a tall plant. They vary in size but are 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


INSTRUCTOR IN FOODS AND COOKERY IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


seldom as large as an English walnut. It is 
fairly hard work to trim them and be sure 
that they are free from insects, but they are 
delicate in flavor and, give the effect of a 
garnish around meat. Or they may be 
served in the Swedish timbale cases. 

After inspecting, trimming and soaking 
in cold salted water, cook uncovered, in 
rapidly boiling water for about twenty min- 
utes, until tender but not until they lose 
their shape. Drain and, if desired to re- 
move more of their flavor, rinse, but this 
of course means a loss of substance and 
seasoning. Cold sprouts may be added to 
any vegetable salad or prepared with 
French dressing and used to garnish cold 
meat. 

Potatoes have so long occupied a 
Turnips prominent position in our diet 

that it is hard to realize that a 
century or more ago the turnip held a sim- 
ilar place. It was not until after the Rev- 
olution that potatoes were raised to any 
extent in the United States. A survival of 
the early Dutch housewives’ custom of 
mashing turnips and potatoes together still 
prevails in the middle states, tho now the 
turnip is rather a despised vegetable, and 
many persons seem to pride themselves on 
not eating it at all. But there are turnips 
and turnips, and if the soil is of the right 
kind and the roots do not grow in mis- 
shapen forms with corky tissues, they are 
delicious, if properly cooked. They must 
be washed and pared, since the skin 
is much thicker than that of a _ po- 
tato or carrot. Then cut them in thin slices 
or dice them, removing corky portions and 
inspecting carefully for insects or their 
trails. Cook uncovered in boiling, salted 
water, until tender. The water will contain 
so much of the sweetness of the turnip 
that it should be saved to add to soups. A 
cream of turnip is not to be despised, or 
the juice may be added to a potato soup. 
A combination of turnip and potato is 
good in either soup or salad. 

The yellow turnips, or rutabagas, are 
best mashed and seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper like mashed potato. White tur- 
nips may be mashed or cut in cubes before 
cooking and served in a cream sauce. White 
turnip cubes are good in a vegetable salad 
with peas or string beans. To disguise the 
taste of the turnip for those who have not 
learned how good it is, the cooked slices or 
cubes may be accompanied by a tomato 
sauce or a white sauce highly flavored with 
peanut butter, or a sprinkle of any chopped 
nuts may be used as a garnish on the 
mashed turnips. 


If the shell is very hard the 
Pumpkins pumpkin should be steamed 

and the pulp scraped out when 
tender, otherwise pare first and cook in as 
little water as possible without danger of 
burning. Finally uncover the kettle and let 
the water evaporate, leaving all the sweet- 
ness. The drier the prepared pumpkin the 
more milk it will take up and the less egg 
is required for a pie. 

For all uses of the pumpkin, long, slow 
cooking seems an essential to secure the 
best flavor, tho some of,the small modern 
varieties are good with less attention. Mar- 
malade or “butter” was made from pump- 
kins, but perhaps only when other fruits 
failed, as additions of acids and spices are 
needed to overcome its sweetness. 

The pumpkin seems to harmonize espe- 
cially well with the corn meal, and there 
are many recipes for Johnnycake where 
about one-fourth as much sifted pumpkin 
as meal is used. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 565, “Corn Meal as a 
Food and Ways of Using It,” contains a 
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good collection of recipes, and may be ob- 
tained free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The same plan that was suggest- 
Onions ed with cabbage may be followed 

in dividing an onion between two 
dishes; using the center raw for salads 
and the coarser outer portion for cooking. 
Often the outer layer of all is quite good 
for flavoring a soup, tho it would be tough 
if left on for boiled onions. 

The coarser varieties of onions may be 
made more tender and less strong by par- 
boiling them in water to each quart of 
which one-fourth teaspoonful of soda has 
been added. This water is thrown away 
and of course with it is lost some of the 
vegetable food material of the bulb, but it 
is better to get people to eat even an at- 
tenuated onion than to refuse it alto- 
gether. It should be our endeavor, accord- 
ing to most dietitians, to get people to eat 
onions freely.. They seem to possess an in- 
vigorating property for which even chemical 
analysis cannot wholly account. 


Split hard shell squashes, scrape 
Squash out the seeds and steam; then 

when the pulp is soft scrape it 
away from the shell. This saves material 
and labor. Half an hour to an hour is ample 
for cooking squash. The soft pulp may then 
be put thru a ricer or simply mashed, and 
seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. This 
prepared squash may be put thru bag and 
tube, like potato, for a garnish. Sometimes 
the shell may be trimmed in the shape of a 
dish without removing its contents. Or it 
ean be baked either in one large piece or 
in individual portions. 

Cooked squash may be substituted for 
potato in hashes, croquettes or breads. A 
combination of cooked pumpkin or squash 
with cornmeal seems to have been devised 
by the early settlers to give variety to their 
corn bread. The soft pulp gave something 
the same texture as scalding the corn meal, 
and served to make the meal last longer. 
A cream of squash soup, if flavored with 
herbs or onion, is as satisfying as the popu- 
lar “creams” of other vegetables. 


Sweet peppers, green or ripe. 
Peppers have grown in popular favor very 

rapidly of late and will be found 
even in war gardens. They may be canned 
for use later like the pimentoes. They are 
of value chiefly because they make more 
nutritious foods appetizing. 

The seeds are rather hot and should be 
removed but may be saved to flavor soups. 
The “core” or little cushion on which the 
seeds rest, is a soft tender morsel and 
should be added to the stuffing of the pep- 
per or chopped with it. A single pepper 
chopped fine makes a good flavoring for an 
omelet, a salad or hashed potatoes. The 
green peppers, when core and seeds are re- 
moved, have a large hollow space which 
seems to invite stuffing. Their attractive 
color, shape and flavor make them admir- 
able vehicles to convey even hash to other- 
wise unwilling mouths. Rice and cheese 
served in peppers is a substantial meat sub- 
stitute. 

The standard ways of pre- 
Ege-plant paring this fruit are frying 

and baking. It is cut in quar- 
ter inch slices, pared and the slices cut in 
halves, or it may be cut in two inch strips 
like vegetables for Julienne soup. 

To bake the “egg” cut it in cubes, put 
them in a dish with seasoning and alternate 
layers of crumbs, cover with hot water 
or milk and bake about an hour. Or use the 
skins of the egg-plant for stuffing with a 
mixture of crumbs, seasoning, and the pulp, 
which is parboiled before mixing with the 
other ingredients. 


58 This article has been approved by the Food Administration of the United States 
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MY TRIP TO THE 
BELGIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 51) 

chance that the aviator who had 
killed the German Boche belonged to 
a British aerodrome situated not five miles 
from where I was staying. So the next 
afternoon Lieutenant Pendleton and I de- 
cided to call upon the fellow who had given 
us the most exciting three minutes of our 
lives. We found the English aerodrome in 
the midst of a flat field some eight or ten 
niles back of the lines. We were directed 
to the officers’ mess hall where we found a 
group of ten or fifteen young lieutenants 
holding a consultation. We told them we 
came to visit the man who shot the Boche 
the day before ‘and asked if we could see 
him. A young fellow came forward who intro- 
duced himself to us as Lieutenant C. R. R. 
Hickey. He was a fine looking boy of about 
twenty-one years of age who turned out to 
be not an Englishman but a Canadian from 
Vancouver. He readily took us over to the 
aerodrome and there showed us the plane 
he drove when he killed the German. It 
was a Camel scout biplane named “Billie” 
and like all English machines was marked 
with the blue, white and red circles of the 
Allies. It was mounted with two Vickers 
machine guns which were capable of firing 
450 rounds. Lieutenant Hickey let me 
stand up on the side of the machine with 
my foot on the step and look within while 
he explained how the whole thing worked. 
I asked him to tell me about the fight and, 
being a Canadian and not an Englishman, 
he consented. No Englishman can be got to 
talk about himself for love or money. I 
found out what was going on over my head 
the day before was very different from 
what I thought. 

It seems that ten English bombing planes 
started out to bombard Ostend. They were 
escorted by ten scouts of which Lieutenant 
Hickey was one. The whole twenty of them 
went over the German lines, laid their 
eggs and then when they turned about to 
come home the scouts flying above and 
behind as is customary, one of the bombing 
machines got some engine trouble and strag- 
gled behind, five of the scouts staying be- 
hind to protect it. Five German fighting 
planes then happened ‘to come along. They 
saw the backward bombing plane and pro- 
ceeded to chase it. The five English scouts 
instantly went to the attack, but three of 
the Germans scooted for home followed by 
three of the English. The other two Ger- 
mans evidently not seeing the English fol- 
lowed the bomber. Then the English airman 
dove for the two Germans. This was the 
fight of the four machines that I saw. It 
was not three Germans attacking one Eng- 
lish plane, as I thought, but two English 
attacking two Germans. Lieutenant Hickey 
said he had the best diver and that he 
singled out his man the minute he caught 
sight of the German five and never turned 
from the pursuit. He thought he hit him 
the first time he fired because the German 
aviator did not try to maneuver as a pur- 
sued man does, but made a bee line for the 














German lines. Lieutenant Hickey opened 
fire when he was only 100 yards off. The | 
German was apparently pointing for Nieu- | 
port and Hickey followed firing all the | 
time and when about 1000 feet over the 
water the German burst into flames and | 
dropt just over the pier that juts out over 
No Man’s Land (or rather No Man’s| 
Water) between the German and the Bel- | 
gian lines. The captain of the English | 
scout plane in the meantime was the one | 
who was attacking the other German and 
it was this German and not the English 
plane who made the wonderful somer- 
saults and maneuvers and spirals that I 
so admired. [Continued on page 71 











Try Butter on 
Puffed Rice 


fast. 


them like peanuts or pop corn. 


Many homes serve 
melted. butter with 
Puffed Grains at break- 
That in place of 
sugar and cream. 

Some add a little but- 
ter first, then milk or 
cream. No sugar. 


That’s a good way to 
save sugar. 
confections are more en- 
ticing than these toasted 
bubbles buttered. 


So for hungry children 
after school. 


bit so nut-like and flavory, yet so easy to digest. 


Remember that. 
is exploded. Every atom feeds. 


Make Pears Taste 
Like Shortcake 


Mix Puffed Grains with 
your fruit. Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs is best suited 
for this purpose. 

These airy, flimsy mor- 
sels add to fruit what crust 
adds to a shortcake. 
so flavory. 


Fruit without Puffed Grains is like pie without crust. 
Both stewed fruit and fresh fruit need them. 
It tastes vastly better. 


goes farther this way. 
doesn’t require so much sugar. 


Scatter Puffed Grains, also, on every dish of ice 


cream, as a fragile nut-like garnish. 


In Puffed Grains, every food cell 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH, DRAWN ON THE STONE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


This 1s Kultur 


HERE is no sharper contrast between German Kultur and the civili- 
zation that our forefathers died for, than the difference in the attitude 
of the two civilizations towards women and children. 





Kultur in Belgium, and other devastated coun- To carry on this crusade of modern righteous- 
tries, is a tale so terrible that never yet has one ness means not merely that our young men shall 
dared more than whisper fragments of it. Yet cross the seas to fight the Hun, It means that 


the wrongs of Belgium, as a State outraged, pale 
beside the wrongs inflicted in savage, bestial re- 
venge upon its defenceless women and children. 


we at home shall uphold them. It means that 
we shall back them with all things spiritual and 
material. It means that we shall lend, not merely 
from our plenty, but that we shall save and serve. } 
It means that we shall give up many things that . 


Such a civilization is not fit to live. And God 
willing, it shall be mended or ended. To this 
task America summons every loyal heart and 


hand. It is a Crusade, not merely to re-win the are dear to us; sacrifice, that our Crusaders may 


tomb of Christ, but to bring back to earth the save us and our children from the horrors that 
rule of right, the peace, good will to men and have come to the little ones of Belgium and of : 
gentleness He taught. France. ) 
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THE MASTER BUILDER 


(Continued from page 49) 
when naval architecture is one of the essen- 
tial arts, much of its lore is, when the 
admiral is in, in his office. I peeped into the 
office that he had at the Washington Navy 
Yard, where he built and for more than a 
decade conducted all experiments in the 
United States Experimental Tank, the 
office in which, said one of the men who 
worked with him there, he “would some- 
times lose himself in figures for days at a 
time’—a simple office, with little more 
than a desk, a planning board, and two 
oil paintings, of ships, of course! I peeped 
into the office that he had in the State, 
War and Navy Building, before he was 
moved to the more modern concrete new 
War-Navy Building, in which offices are 
more uniform. There I caught a glimpse, 
beginning at the right of the door and go- 
ing round the room, of a steel filing case, 
a small white washstand, a mantel and 
grate in the far wall, a planning table in 
the far corner before the window thru 
which one sees the tall Washington Monu- 
ment cleaving the sky; a cabinet with 
books, between ‘the two windows facing 
the White House; a high desk in the cor- 
ner at the left, and, on the red rug, facing 
a row of comfortable and distinctive wicker 
porch chairs, a small mahogany desk with 
a tanned, almost swarthy, tall, slender 
man sitting there, in navy white, facing 
rather easily, it seems, his great responsi- 
bilities. 

The Admiral “loses himself” in the cre- 
ation of ships—-“the most honorable thing,” 
as Ruskin insisted, “that man as a gre- 
garious animal has ever produced. Into a 
ship man has put as much patience, com- 
mon sense, forethought, experimental phi- 
losophy, self-control, habits of order and 
obedience, thoroly wrought handiwork, de- 
fiance of brute elements’ careless courage, 
careful patriotism, and calm expectation 
of the judgment of God as can well be put 
into a space 200 feet long and 80 feet 
broad. I am thankful to have lived in an 
age when I can see this thing done.” He 
loses himself in finding and superintending 
ways to make the American Navy by all 
odds the second, perhaps the first, navy in 
the world. It was he who demonstrated the 
theory of a center line of turrets on 
dreadnaughts, which made it possible for 
the biggest of them to fire a broadside—a 
broadside, by the way, with greater power 
than that of all the guns of the American 
Navy in 1864, the year in which the Ad- 
-miral was born. The big ships of all the 
navies of the world are now planned in 
according with the Taylor principle of a 
center line. It was he who designed the 
high forward gun platform of the de- 
stroyer, which has permitted destroyer 
guns to wreak havoc on the. submarine. 
The destroyer, with its perfections, is 
largely the product of his designing. He 
has reduced craft of the destroyer type to 
an exact science. He demonstrated that 
when, with his staff, he designed the 
American type of submarine chaser, which 
was soon sliding down the ways by the 
score and at the end of the year taking 
the water by the hundred. Then, in ten 
days, he designed the vessel that is mid- 
way between the destroyer and the chaser, 
which Mr. Ford is now manufacturing 
quantitatively. And then, one day, when 
the Secretary of the Navy sent for the 
small group of men, engine makers and 
shipyard owners, who understood the in- 
tricacies of the destroyer, which is almost 
as delicate as a Swiss watch, and told 
them that he knew they were loaded to 
the gunwales with orders but that they 
would now proceed to double, treble, quad- 











Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the line 
for months and years complain 
of the monotony of war. The 
soldier’s life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty and 
becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is of 
supreme importance and the 
greatest military authorities of 
the world are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the organizations 
which make it their business 
to keep the soldier in good 
spirits. 


This work, like that of the 
Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 





One Policy 


Unerstid Aims of the Senulie 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and _ re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The unarmed 
workers go about their duties 
under shell fire as coolly and as 
self-forgetfully as the telephone 
men of the Signal Corps ‘who 
are frequently their neighbors, 
and who keep intact, often 
under a hail of bullets, the in- 
dispensable lines of communi- 
cation. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these unarmed 
heroes to the utmost, with our 


gifts, our labor, and our un- 
breakable morale. 
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Jennie ‘As An Aid to History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent. Associate in the School 
of Journalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before the History Section of the New 
York: State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, has been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished free to teachers—Write to The Independent, 
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Our 
Human Machines 


will win the war. 


Is yours in condition to stand 
the tense mental and physi- 
cal strain of the coming 
winter? 





If you are not sure, make sure. 
Take a little recreation to 
smooth out and oil up its 
rough bearings. Forced 
effort weakens the heart— 
your “‘human”’ engine slows 
down. Give yourself an 
intellige 1t rest and have this 
most important “Human Ma- 
chine” of yours set right. 


It is your patriotic duty to 
keep supremely fit now. 


and, in this connection— 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure” 
For Heart Disorders 
WATKINS GLEN NEW YORK 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
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This new shaving cream which is prepared 
with particular thought for the needs of the 
safety razor possesses medicinal qualities that 
keep the skin healthful. The rich, creamy 
lather it forms does not gum up between the 
guard and blade, helps the blade cut easily 
and evenly, prevents frritation of the skin 
and is a healing agent to small abrasions or 
scrapes. It is cooling and soothing to the 
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ruple—it does not matter which, the effect 
was the same—those orders, Admiral Tay- 
lor answered their customary query as to 
which one would build the first of the new 
type, which were of 35-knot speed instead 
of 30-knot, therefore required doubly as 
much engine power, by saying, “We won’t 
finish any one of them first. We'll finish 
them all first,’ thereby undertaking to do 
what has in the last fifteen years not been 
done in our Navy, and prebably not in any 
navy—i. e., to proceed to the manufacture 
of a large number of highly intricate ves- 
sels of new design without first resorting 
to the testing of one of them. But. as a 
matter of fact, the Admiral felt so sure of 
his science that he did not even have any 
of the new design tested in the United 
States experimental tank, in model form. 
This departure may mean nothing to us 
landsmen. We must note, however, that a 
vessel is not at all, in its construction, 
like a building. Building, on land, is a 
science that is well established now. Build- 
ing a’ naval vessel, especially a fighting 
vessel, is an art; there is much about its 
success that is dependent upon the indi- 
vidual judgment of the constructor in 
charge. Only contractors really understand 
the difficulties and disappointments attend- 
ant upon the erection of a land structure 
-—a hotel, let us say. Nevertheless, the land 
contractor can console himself that he has 
the solid earth to rest his creation on, 
whereas the naval architect has only the 
sea. And tho the weight of a land struc- 
ture may vary a great deal and it may 
remain safely standing, without going un- 
cer, if the weight of a war vessel varies 
to the heavy side as much as ten per cent, 
the vessel will go under. And tho a build- 
ing must be stable, of course, and in plumb, 
it does not have to confront elements so 
brutal and so variable as those of the sea. 

“There is this about the problem,” the 
Admiral said ore day. “The man who is 
constructing a building knows exactly what 
the weights are going to be and the stress 
on the material. But a ship going to sea 
is stressed by the waves, and the force of 
the waves is variable. The strength and 
stability of ships should be such as to en- 
able them to withstand, under all condi- 
tions, the waves of the sea, but the latter 
are infinite in variety. The best we can 
do is to make an approximation of the 
most severe condition, based on previous 
accumulated experience and observation. 
There have been many thousands of ob- 
servations on sea waves, but there is as 
yet no complete agreement in regard 
to their limiting characteristics, such as 
length, hight and the relation existing be- 
tween these dimensions.” 

In other words, to no small extent, na- 
val architecture, much more than land 
architecture, is an art, with much of the 
problematical left in it, with plenty of 
room for exercize of the personal equa- 
tion. 

“The introduction of iron and steel, in 
conjunction with the development of meth- 
ods and mechanism for riveting,” the Ad- 
miral says, “has made the modern ship 
possible. . . . Fifty cr sixty years ago 
ship construction was something of a mys- 
tery. There were a few firms and individu- 
als, in fact, that insisted they alone under- 
stood these mysteries, but now, when a 
modern ship is the product of the coipera- 
tion of almost all the trades that there are, 
ships and their building are projects far 
too large and complicated and important 
to be controlled by a*few individuals, An 
indisputable tendency now, moreover, is 
for ships to become larger and larger.” 

The only limitation on the size of ships 
now, the Admiral said, is harbor draft. 
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feet—to illustrate—then to forty feet, 
now it would be a good thing, the Admiral 
said, if it were fifty or sixty feet, and if 
all other major harbors were of the same 
depth. 

Another indisputable 
ships—warships —to become faster. The 
Battle of Jutland, of itself, which was be- 
gun at a range of sixteen miles, demon- 
strated that the ship with the greater 
range, biggest guns, therefore, and greater 
speed, has the advantage of the ship defi- 
cient, comparatively, in either range or 
speed. The result is typified in the new 
battle cruisers, which have only sufficient 
small guns to repel torpedo attack, and 
rone of intermediate size. 

The Admiral has seen, intimately, and 
understood, clearly—so clearly that he has 
been for many years, and is now, the 
world’s foremost authority on ship con- 
struction, the growth and progress of his 
art. Thru most of the years in which ships 
have reflected the marvelous achievements 
in science, he was in charge of the little 
body of water that has done almost as 
much for naval construction as all the 
moods of the broad Atlantic—the United 
States Experimental Tank. This little 
body of water can be narrowed, made deep 
or shallow, with water moving swiftly or 
not at all, with temperature variable, too. 
It has a movabie bridge over it. One may 
imagine the Admiral, like a boy with his 
toy boats, towing models twenty feet long 
—precise models, in design, of gigantic 
vessels—--studying the gages that indicate 
the speed of the towing crane, the hori- 
zontal weight or pull of the tiny craft, 
und drawing his conclusions in his office, 
where one hears easy discussions of ‘“‘fifth- 
power parabolas” and “fourth-power par- 
abolas,” “coefficients in the vicinity of 
0.7,” ete. 

He has seen, has planned, much that 
has been done, and knows quite all about 
all that has been done, and he is watching 
ship performance in the war, watching 
with an eye to the future, too. “As re- 
gards vessels used in this war,” he said, 
“experience to date shows broadly that 
the art of naval architecture has provided 
ships which function as anticipated. The 
enormously destructive weapons of the day 
are able to destroy in time anything that 
floats, and without disparaging Mahan’s 
dictum that ‘ 
always won over poor men in good ships,’ 


tendency is for 


there is no doubt that good ships are 
essential even to the best men. 
“Finally, one thought more: The prog- 


ress of late years, which has seemed rapid 
and prophetic, will seem slow beside the 
progress, the development, which must and 
will be made during the years just ahead 








of us. Of that 1] feel sure.” 
Washington, D. C. 
The great German offensive began in 


March and ended in Halt.-—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


Announcement outside a country church: 
“What will be an adequate punishment for 
the Kaiser? Singing by the quartet.”—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Fritz—They now have three meatless 
days a week in France. Hoch, Hoch! 

Gretchen—Yes, but you forget : they do 
have meat the other four days in the week. 
—Le Rire, Paris. 


A Welsh soldier wrote at the head of a 
letter to his mother. “Braich yn dagran,” 
and the censor, believing this to be a Welsh 
motto something like “God bless our 
liome,” allowed it to pass. To the soldier’s 
inother it read, “Arm in tears” and she 


knew that her son was somewhere near 
a rmantiores—Pestebargh Chronicle Tele- 
arana. 
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Business Records that seem to speak 
with a human voice— 


ECORDS that tell 
you when to go 
ahead and when to 
stop,* where to cut 
down and where to 
expand—records that 
are a “right hand 
man’ in your business. 
These are the kind of records you 
can expect when you use “Y and E” 
System-planning Service and “Y and E” 
cabinet equipment. ' ; 

A “Y and E” installation is more 
than so much quartered oak or steel: 
first of all it is an idea for facility and 
efficiency in record- keeping—an idea 
based upon 38 years’ experience, ex- 


Efficiency Deaks 
Steel Filing Cabinets 


Vertical Filing Systews 
Card Inder Systems 
Card Record Forms 





REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Shannon Arch-File Systems 
“*Safe Files’’ 
Wood Filing Cabinets Record Filing Safes 


tending into every de- 
partment of every kind 
of recognized business. 
There is never any 
charge for “Y and E” 
System ideas; and as a 
matter of fact “Y and E” 
equipment itself — serv- 
ice and all—costs no 
more than well-built, 
substantial, easily-run filing equipment 
must cost. If you find that conditions 
today are a strain upon the efficiency 
of your present method of record-keep- 
ing, get in touch with the local author- 
ized representatives of “Y and E” Sys- 
tem Service and ask them how they 
would recommend doing this or that— 
or write us (fully) at Rochester. 
Any Special System 


Machine Accounting Equipment 
Transfer Cases, etc, 


for Blueprints 


YAWMAN 4? FRBE MFG.(. 
1090 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of “Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 


Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 


in more than 1200 other cities. In Canada: 


New York, 
Los Angeles, 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Oakland. 2000 Agents and Dealers 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 
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very worthy activity of the Church. Only a limited 
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What to Make for the Boys 


N American woman; severely injured 
while on war service in England in 
31915, has spent the two and a half years 
of her convalescence compiling a book of 
carefully tested instructions in Knitting and 
Sewing, How to Make Seventy Useful Ar- 
ticles for Men in the Army and Navy. 
Helmets, mufflers, socks, pyjamas, mittens, 
sweaters, ties, leather waistcoats, mine- 
sweepers’ gloves and ditty bags are some of 
the things that Mrs. Nicoll tells just how to 
make. Not only are all the variations of 
“knit two, purl two” accurately explained, 
but the kinds of yarn suited to each piece 
of work are described and illustrated. A 
picture, too, shows you how each finished 
article should look. 
Knitting and Sewing, by 07 Churchill 
Nicoll. George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


The Joys of Being a Woman 


those who love the informal essay, 
The Joys of Being a Woman affords a 
delightful treat, for here is a collection of 
papers written by a woman who has al- 
ready proved her ability in this field to the 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly, and who 
bas won wide recognition as the author of 
“The New Death.” These papers cover a 
diversity of topics which appeal to the 
imagination; besides the title essay there 
are “A Man in the House,” “Detached 
Thoughts on Boarding,” “The Lady Alone 
at Night,” “Some Difficulties in Doing 
Without Eternity” and seventeen others, 
all executed with the light, sure touch and 
kindly humor that admit Miss Kirkland to 
the small coterie of our best essayists. 
The true essay, she tells us in her fore- 
word, is “sheer chuckle” and pursuant to 
this definition, her collection is just one 
series of chuckles which warm the feminine 
heart and fill it with the gay spirit of cama- 
raderie. These chuckles, however, are’ so 
provocatively one-woman-to-another and so 
tantilizingly significant with unsaid things, 
that the man reader is apt to become a bit 
uneasy. The biggest, most spontaneous 
chuckle of all is the title essay, in which 
Miss Kirkland fairly effervesces with the 
joys of being-a woman and which, she 
affirms, far exceed those of being a man: 
As to our mental mechanism, it is so much 
finer than man’s that, out of pure pity for his 
clogging equipment, we let him think logic and 
reason better means of traveling from premise 
to conclusion than the air flights we encourage 


him to scorn as woman’s intuition. Nothing is 
more painful to a woman than an argument 


with a man, because he journeys from given 
fact to deduced truth by packmule, and she by 
acroplane. When he finds her at the destination, 
he is so irritated by the swiftness of her passage 
that he accuses her of not following the right 
direction, and demands as proof that she describe 
the weeds by the roadside, which he has amply 
studied—-he calls this study his reasoning process. 
Of course no woman stops to botanize when the 
object is to get there. No man ever wants to be 
a woman. No man ever longs to exchange his 
ass for our airship. No man ever envies us the 
awe by which we can elude logic and get 
at truth. . 


The Joys of Being a Woman, by Winifred 
Kirkland. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 


HE publishers of this hyper-imaginative 

tale state that this is Mr. Oppenheim’s 
most audacious German spy story. Yes, it 
undoubtedly is, but heretofore this prolific 
author has entertained us with amazing 
plots and counter plots and led us to believe 
that secret service operatives of all the 
belligerents, and neutrals too, may be found 
in our kitchen or in our humdrum work- 
shop. He has made us jump in the evening 
when the wicker chair creaks into its for- 
mer repose, and we have actually been 
chilly when we retired. 

He does all of that in this stpry. We ex- 
pected that, because he is a raconteur of 
considerable craft and his psychology is 
sufficiently intelligent to know what to do 
to keep us up half the night because we 
ean’t sleep with suspense suspended. 

But audacity is a well chosen superla- 
tive, because he goes_so far as to weave 
into the story a most illogical case of love. 
One can really sense the author’s beads 
of sweat as the swiftly moving infatuation 
of a loyal English wife for an admitted 
German spy taxes his ingenuity to defend. 

The spy happens to be a Swedish noble- 
man of considerable grace and refinement, 
and he furthermore happens to be a col- 
lege intimate of the lady’s brother who has 
been captured and is interned in a dirty 
prison camp in Germany. It still happens 
that the spy has been able to ease the bodily 
and mental pain of the brother and brings 
via Zeppelin a message to the distracted 
sister. 

Fiction certainly permits “happenings” 
to any exaggerated degree, but how this spy 
Raffles overcomes the loathing of the wife 
and gets her to admit she loves him even 
to the point of preparing to leave her older 
English husband who is doing wonderful 
work on the quiet for his own. Government, 
is all told in the book. 

















Kadel & Herbert 


Mrs. Nicoll tells how to make knitted garments that mean comfort for our soldiers 
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Audacious certainly, interesting yes, but 
let us suggest that future Oppenheim books 
will be far more readable if involved de- 
velopments of human admiration be left 
to Amelie Rives, so that the real reason we 
buy Oppenheim whenever we hear of his 
“new one” be not changed. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger, by E. Phillips Ov- 
penheim. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Troublesome Children 


IOLLOWING very muck the case meth- 

od of his earlier writings, Dr. Healy 
offers in his latest book, Mental Conflicts 
and Misconduct, a valuable summary of 
types of misconduct due to repressed 
thoughts and conflicting impulses in chil- 
dren brought to his attention while con- 
nected with the Juvenile Court in Chicago. 
The final purpose of such studies is to 
éducate parents and teachers to train young 
people who have gone astray in self-direc- 
tion toward desirable habits. 

Dr. Augusta Bronner, Dr. Healy’s as- 
sistant, has gathered another set of cases 
from the Chicago experience under the title 
The Psychology of Special Abilities and 
Disabilities. Here we have the cases of 
children who in spite of failure to adjust 
themselves “normally” in school, or in 
vocational relations, were found to pos- 
sess normal or superior capacities in some 
direction. The chief defects treated are 
those in number work, in language ability. 
in mental control and in special mental 
processes, as in memories, imagery, abstrac- 
tion and so on. There is included an ac- 
count of the methods used in testing the 
children, with an appendix giving the scores 
for each test; this will be of special value 
to psychologists and educators. 

Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, by William 

Healv. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

The Psychology of Special Abilities and Dis- 


abilities, by Augusta F. Bronner. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.75. 


A Girl Named Mary 


pleasant story for a rainy afternoon is 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’s latest novel. 
A Girl Named Mary. Mrs. Jaffrey, the 
mother of Mary, lost her little girl when 
she was three years old and in the search 
to find her spent half a lifetime of friend- 
liness for every girl named Mary, establish- 
ing thereby an interesting philosophy of 
workable democracy. The right Mary. 
fonnd. at last, is an invigorating surprize 
and the most. interesting person in the 
story. 
A Girl Named Mary, by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


The Why and How of Voting 


66 HAT is a Republican? What is a 

Democrat? What’s it all about?” 
asked Anna, proud in her possession of a 
newly acquired vote and keen to live up 
to its responsibilities. 

But her husband, experienced in voting 
tho he was, couldn’t answer all her ques- 
tions. In fact he began to get curious to 
know the answers to some of them himself. 
So they gave a party—it developed later 
into a series of parties—at which their 
friends, the politician, the ex-Congressman. 
the Washington correspondent and the 
lawyer, stimulated by a good dinner, faced 
a rapid-fire of questions on all matters of 
government and politics. The business 
woman and the college girl supplemented 
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Anna’s questions and they all eight argued 
together over some points. The result of 
the experiment, written down in conver- 
sational style, is a mine of concise, prac- 
tical information, valuable to any one who 
wants to learn more about the powers, 
methods and responsibilities of a voter— 
and that means most of us nowadays. 


The New Voter, by feats Willis Thompson. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.5 


Saved! A New England 
Spinster 
O you remember “Bobby, General 
Manager,” and “The Fifth Wheel’? 
The Star in the Window, Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s latest novel, has the same whole- 
some charm as her earlier books, tho worn 
just a bit into ready-made molds. Reba, the 
heroine, is a New England girl brought up 
in a household of stern repression where a 
miserly father, a querulous invalid mother 
and a domineering aunt forbade her any 
natural development of her own. At the 
end of twerity-five monotonous, bloodless 
years came an epoch-making visit from 
Cousin Pattie that woke Reba up. 


You’re like a pool of water. Stuck up here all 
alone on your New England hill-top—no inlet, 
no outlet, and if you don’t do something about 
it you'll dry up, as sure as preaching. There 
won’t be anything left of you but the shallow 
impression of your shape and size. 

When I was your age I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t go and get meek and submissive, even 
tho I was born in New England. I wouldn’t go 
and crawl underneath my cross, and stay there, 
calling myself good and pious, like half the 
women I’ve been seeing today, when all the 
time they’re too weak and scared to go out and 
ms the difficult circumstances heaven has sent 

em. 


Reba took the talk to heart and braving 
unknown dangers went to live in the home 
of the Women’s New England Alliance in 
Boston. There life did find her, bringing her 
work and friends and a husband. Mrs. 
Prouty makes the most of an author’s 
privilege as deus er machina to bring the 
happy ending out of a long series of vicissi- 
tudes, provided as the necessary calis- 
thenics for Reba’s soul. 


The Star in the Window, by Olive Higgins 
Prouty. F. A. Stokes, $1.50. 


Stories of All Kinds 


ForTUNE, by Albert Payson Terhune. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.40.) A love story of poverty 
glorified and riches thrown away. Entertaining, 
altogether improbable. 

You’rr ONLY Younc Once, by Margaret Wid- 
demer. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) Eight sep- 
arate love stories concerning the members of 
one family, and each one romantic. 

THE BoomMERANG, by David Gray. (Century 
Co., $1.40.) Novelization of last season’s most 
popular play—an entertaining story of a young 
American doctor who plays at curing love. 

JossELYN’s Wire, by Kathleen Norris. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $1.40.) Another entertaining 
story of a _ wife’s vicissitudes in the upper 
classes, by the author of ‘The Heart of Rachel.” 

FURTHER INDISCRETIONS, by a Woman of No 
Importance. (E. Dutton & Co., $5.) Rapid 
fire of reminiscences concerning .the great and 
the near great, The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with sketches and photographs. 


RosesusH oF A THOUSAND YEARS, by Mabel 
Wagnalls. (Funk & Wagnalls, 75 cents.) An 
original and exceedingly well told half hour story 
of an artist's model who turns saint, and finds 
the second part more suitable than the first. 


DAUGHTER OF THE LAND, by Gene Stratton Por- 
ter. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.40.) Story of 
an American family whose passion is land own- 
ership, and of a heroine whose grit exceeds her 
common sense. Cannot rank with earlier books 
by the same author. 


Witp Apptes, by the author of “The Straight 
Road.” (George H. Doran Co., $1.50.) A Cali- 
tornia leve story: rich man, poor girl, hard- 

earted mother, scheming father, trouble, mis- 
\ tran E . separation, intercepted letter, 
accidental meeting, reconciliation, and happy 
ever after. 


Lovers or LOUISIANA, by George Cable. (Scrib- 
her's, $1. 50.) Another of. the charming Creole 
love stories in which Mr. Cable is at his best. 
Woven into it is some modern detail—the negro 
Question, Southern politics and the world war, 








Notable New Doran Books 


FEDERAL POWER: [fc sioxtt., 








Henry Litchfield West 
y: th scholarly and readable, of the subject which more than any other 
holds the attention of the political consciousness of the nation to-day. Net, $1.50 


THE GREAT CRUSADE: °222:'<" «ret David Lloyd George 


England's great war commoner has ae messages for all free peoples. The 
best of all his deliverances since war bega 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 


The Western Front in 1917—with maps Philip Gibbs 
There is no more thoroughly equipped correspondent on the Western Front than: 
Philip Gibbs. A permanent record of one of the most tragic periods of the war. 
8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE BRITISH CAMPAICN IN FRANCE AND 


ustrated — 


FLANDERS, 1916 2 Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The value and great importance of Sir Arthur’s History becomes more and more 


apparent. This third volume exceeds in dramatic interest its ——s dealing 
as it does with the first year of attack by the British army. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA Dr. E. J. Dillon 


e True Story of Russian Autocracy and Its Preparation for Anarchy 
A ee of the genius and the weakness of the Russian ae by the world’s 
recogni 











authority on the Slavic races. 8vo. Net, $4.00 
THE MIND OF ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
yo ys tings elect 


and Addresses, 1879-1917 arranged by ilfrid M. Short 
Discovers one of the finest intellects of our time. With an added section on Ger- 
many. Portrait Octavo. Net, $2.50 


THE HIVE Will Levington Comfort 
A companion volume of essays to “Child and Country.” A book of inspiration for 
all who feel the call of the new world democracy. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AN ENCLISHWOMAN’S HOME 


Mrs. A. Burnett Smith (432%5') 
Mrs. Smith’s book will rank with “The Hilltop on the Marne” as a thrilling nar- 
— of the civilian people under the stress of war and its accompanying dis- 


12mo. Net, $1.25 
THE NEW REVELATION 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 
verywhere this remarkable boo ir Arthur Conan Doyle has been accepted 
as the most illuminating of recent he ~d on the engrossing subject of Psychical 
Research. . 12mo. Net, $1.00 
MAN IS A SPIRIT 2? **<sthor of “Psychicat J. Arthur Hill 
Most ~ ‘ores evidence by one of the leaders in the movement of Psychical 
Researc 12mo. Net, $1.50 


KNITTING AND SEWING Maude Churchill Nicoll 


eventy usefu} articles for men in the Army and Navy. Describes-and illustrates 
different kinds of material, stitches, etc. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


THE TITLE: A Play in One Act Arnold Bennett 


© more sparkling comedy has been written since Oscar Wilde. A courageous 
satire of snobbery, graft, and political hypocrisy, with loads of egg yt 
12mo. Net, $1.00 


A BOOK OF REMARKABLE CRIMINALS H. B. Irving 


A fascinating presentation of one of the most extraordinary aspects of human 
nature, by an acute and enthusiastic criminologist and a brilliant writer. Net, $2.00 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE REICHSTACG 
Abbe E. Wetterle 


Sprightly as witty gossip, authentic as history, are these stirring memoirs of an 
Alsatian game’ who has devoted his life to fighting the political battles of his 
oppressed people. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


WOMEN WANTED Mabel Potter Daggett 


The amazing story of what women have accomplished during the war. And after 
the war? Mrs. Daggett ventures some wise predictions. Iustrated. Net, $1.50 


PRACTICAL FLYING 
ee Flight Commander W. G. McMinnies 


Flying Instruction 
Not only a textbook for aviators, but the most intelligible book on aviation. 
Adequately supplied with illustrations, diagrams, maps, etc. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE LETTERS OF THOMASINA ATKINS, Private 


(W. A. A. Cc. ) on Active Service Author of “The he Hilltop on the Marne” 


ve story of the newest wartime figure in history, a character absolutely unique 
in war, Miss Thomasina, of the W. A. A. C. 12mo. Net, $1.00 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 
By Ordering One of These Clubs NOW 


Many magazines have been compelled to raise their prices to 


readers on account of war conditions. 
For a short time only we are able to offer excep- 


imminent. 


Other increases are 


tional bargains on some of America’s most popular periodicals. 


The offers below enable you to save 20% to 50% compared 
with what you would have to pay at newsstands each month. 
No extra charge for maga- 
zines sent care of American Expeditionary Forces. 


All subscriptions are for one year. ° 


Order Your Favorite Club Before Prices Advance 


McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home Journal 
Today’s Housewife 


Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 
(or Mother's) 

Today’s Housewife 


Youth’s Companion 
Woman’s Home Companion 


(or American Boy) 
Today’s Housewife 


McCall’s 

(or People’s Home Journal) 
Youth’s Companion 
Today’s Housewife 


Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 

(or People’s Home Journal) 
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Pictorial Review 
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American Motherhood 
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McClure’s 

(or Etude) 
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The longer you delay the more you will have to pay. 
or extension on all magazines mentioned above. 
required only on Canadian and foreign orders. 
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Further 
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$5.40 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.25 


$5.60 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.85 


$5.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$2.90 


$4.80 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.00 


$5.60 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$4.00 


$4.20 
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Newsstand Value 
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$3.35 
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American Magazine 
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Christian Herald 
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Christian Herald 
McCall’s 

(or People’s Home Jornal) 
Today’s Housewife 


Little Folks 

(or Boy’s Magazine) 
Modern Priscilla 
Today’s Housewife 


Everybody’s Magazine 
Delineator 
Today’s Housewife 


Little Folks 
(or Etude) 
McCall’s 


(or People’s Home Journal) 
Today’s Housewife 


People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 

(or Illustrated Review) 
Today’s Housewife 


Today’s Housewife 
For Three Years 
(36 Big Issues) 


Subscriptions may be either new or renewal 
All subscriptions are for one year. 


you desire. This places you under no obligation whatever. 


Address all orders or inquiries to 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 





$6.20 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.60 


$6.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.60 


$5.60 
Newsstand Value 
“or Only 


$3.35 


$5.40 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$2.85 


$4.80 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$3.00 


$6.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$2.10 


$4.20 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 
$2.50 


$3.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$1.50 


For Only 
$1.75 
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but. in essence it is young love pictured against 
the ever-romantic background of New Orleans. 

THE GOLDEN BirRpD, by Maria Thompson Da- 
viess. (Century Co., $1.35.) Fiction at its light- 
est. Another romance with a Southern heroine 
—but a romance lacking that appealing sponta- 
neity which characterized “The Melting of Molly.” 

THE WHIRLWIND, by Edna Worthley Under- 
wood. (Small, Maynard & Co, $1.50.) Historical 
romance of Russian court intrigue centering 
about Catherine the Great. A story_rich with 
colorful descriptions of events and @haracters. 

WILLow, THE Wisp, by Archie P. McKishnie. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.35.) In Old Creation 
Hills two women and a man work out the eter- 
nal problem in geometry. It is the girl of the 
wilderness who writes “Q. E. D.” at the end. 

SALT, OR THE EpucaTion orf GRIFFITH ADAMS, 
by Charles G. Norris. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.50.) The story of an average youth of good 
character, who after much wandering in the 
wrong direction realizes that nothing worth 
while is gained without working for it. 

JOHN 0’ May, AND OTHER Stortes, by Max- 
well Struthers Burt. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.35.) Notable adventure stories told with rare 
insight into the minds of men. The insouciant 
poses of an Irish soldier of fortune, the weak- 
ness of a man of power, the mysticism of a 
lover are some of the subjects set forth with 
unforgettable charm. 


Lazarus, by Andreyer, and GENTLEMAN FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO, by Buin. (Stratford Company, 
Boston, 25 cents.) The Stratford Company de- 
serve the best wishes of al] readers whose lit- 
erary taste runs higher than their pocketbooks. 
The publishers have more attractive things upon 
the list of their Universal Library than these 
two intensely gloomy and very Russian plays. 

THe SILENT Lecion, by J. E. Buckrose. 
(George H. Doran Co., $1.50.) An English story 
of the homely, everyday bravery of the ordinary 
folks who “keep the home fires burning.”’ 

THE BeLoven CapTatn, by Donald Hankey. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 50 cents.) A beautiful tribute 
from one soldier to another. The little volume 
also contains two other stories by the same 
author. 


Drums Arar, by John Murray Gibbon. (John 
Lane Company, $1.50.) A story that begins at 
Oxford and ends in a hospital in Blighty. The 
comparative viewpoints of Englishmen and 
Americans in 1914 are interestingly presented. 
A Chicago girl as heroine keeps the plot moving. 

THe Drary or A Girt IN FRANCE IN 1821, by 
Mary Browne. (Dutton & Co., $3.) A charming, 
naive record by a girl of fourteen, English and 
gently bred, of a most unhappy holiday in 
France. The writer’s quaint drawings add to 
the effect of old-world charm and prejudice deli- 
cately mingled. 

THe War Eac.ie, by W. J. Dawson. (John 
Lane Co., $1.50.) “A contemporary novel” be- 
ginning with the summer of 1914 and ending 
with the sinking of the “Lusitania,” which put 
* an end to the irresolution of a man who had 
been wavering between the desire to pursue a 
successful literary career and the insistent - call 
of patriotism. 

Tne INFERNO, by Henri Barbusse. (Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50.) A man who looks thru a crack 
into the next room of his boarding house sees 
many painful and indecent things and Barbusse 
makes the most of them as in his later book, 
“Under Fire,” he detailed with greater skill the 
horrors and filth of war. 


Six Years Old to Sixteen 


THE WONDER OF WaR ON LAND, by Rolt- 
Wheeler. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.35.) Ju- 
venile war fiction as near to reality and proba- 
bility as the average run of such publications. 

EveryDAY Herors. Retold from St. Nicholas. 
(Century Co., 75 cents.) Selected tales of brav- 
ery and daring, some absolute fact, some pure 
ona all calculated to thrill the real American 

y. 

Grit A-PLENTY, by Dillon Wallace. (Fleming H. 

Revell Co., $1.25.) An adventure-filled tale of 
fur-trapping in Labrador; exciting enough to 
fire the blood and delight the hearts of boys 
ten to sixteen. 
_ CAMERON IsLAND, by Edwin C. Burritt. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., $1.25.) Adventures—including 
« shipwreck and a volcanic eruption—of a group 
of Boy Scouts in the South Seas. Real thrills 
for boys of eight to sixteen. 

Stortes ror Every Hoimay, by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. (Abingdon Press, $1.25.) The spirit 
behind each of our holidays is crystallized in 
such a way that children from ten to sixteen 
will understand and appreciate. 

INDIAN HEROrS AND GREAT CHIEFTAINS, by 
Charles A. Eastman. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.25.) True stories of fifteen brave Indian chiefs 
told by “Ohiyesa,” a full-blooded Sioux. A splen- 
did book for boys ten to sixteen. 

Op Crow AND His Frienps, by Katharine B. 
Judson, (Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) Animal 
Stories based on Indian myths; many concerned 
with the delicious pranks of Rabbit, “leader in 
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GOOD ‘BOOKS 


OME books take more out of the reader than they put into him. 


Not so the 


books of THE ABINGDON PRESS which “always give one a mental and 


moral nudge,” as Lowell said of Emerson. 


need this kind of stimulus. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE WAR 


By RavtpH TYLer FLEWELLING 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern California 
A strong arraignment of the German Phi- 
losophy which precipitated the World War. 
The worship of power and the over-emphasis 
upon things are traced to their proper source 
—the Denial of Personalism. 
18mo. 74 pages. 
Cloth. Net, 60 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICA—HERE AND OVER THERE 
By Bishop LUTHER B. WILSON 


Bishop Wilson’s experience in Y. M. C. A. 
war work on the other side makes one realize, 
perhaps as never before, what America, at 
home and in France, is doing to bring about 
the great victory for which the world is hoping 
and praying. He Visited the camps, talked 
with our boys, lived with them, spoke to 
hundreds of soldiers at great meetings within 
the war zone, and brought back to America 
a personal message from General Pershing. 
His book contains much that will come very 
close to the hearts of those who have loved 
ones “‘ over there.” 

l6émo. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE OREGON MISSIONS 


The meer of How the Line Was Run Between 
anada and the United States 


By BisHop James W. BasHFrorp 


The story of the founding of the Oregon 
Missions, together with a study of related 
history, the details concerning the running 
of the line between Canada and the United 
States being of special interest. Dealing as 
it does with matters of denominational and 
governmental moment, the book is an his- 
torical study of great value. 


12mo. 312 pages. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


108 pages. 


Cloth. 


And now, that vacation is over, you 


Send for the catalog. 


THE ABINGDON WAR-FOOD BOOK 
Foreword by HERBERT Hoover 


The World Food Problem 
By VERNON KELLOGG 
of the U.S. Food Administration 
Thoughts on the Present Scarcity of 
Provisions by the late Rev. JoHN WEsLEY 


War Time Recipes and Menus 
By CuaRLOTTE HepBuRN ORMOND 


Since food will win the war everything that 
helps to conserve food is of highest value. 
Here we have the words of Wesley, Hoover 
and Kellogg on food conservation and here 
are recipes in harmony with their words. 


lémo. 58 pages. 
Cloth. Net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CLEAN SWORD 

By Lynn Haroip HouGu 
Abook which gets down to the fundamental 
principles involved in the use of force, and to 
their relation to Christianity. History, phi- 
losophy, theology, Biblical interpretation and 
the whole field of human struggle in the 
progress of civilization are brought to bear 

on the elucidation of this theme. 


12mo. 224 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


RELIGION AND WAR 
By Witi1aM HERBERT Perry Faunce 
President of Brown University 
Virile in style and constructive in purpose. 
A book of special timeliness and value—at 
once a revelation and an emphasis of Christi- 


anity’s supreme opportunity in the world’s 
new day. 


12mo. 188 pages. 


Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Victor JONES and 
his wife tell on page 
38 their amazing experi- 
ences in improving their 
memories. 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS.. fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 


finance, market, and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 





61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


BATTLES ROYAL Norman Duncan s 


DOWN NORTH tates Tales 


represent him in both the moods in which he 
made his name as a writer. “ Battles Royal 
Down North”’ is powerful, almost fear- 
some in its tragic intensity; t w other, “* Har- 
bor Tales Down North,” is tender, quaint, 
and marked by that supreme quality of the 
story-teller’s art—unaffected simplicity. Both 


HARBOR TALES syoreiaton ty 
Grenfell of The 


DOWN NORTH  faircce 


Honore Willsie, in the New York Times 
Magazine: ‘*We lost the best short story 
— in the country when Norman Duncan 


Two vols., each illustrated. Net $1.85. 


IT HAPPENED Baris A Jeans 
“OVER THERE” see" 


thrilling “ rapid-fire’ romance of an Ameri- 
ean aviator and an English “lady of high 
degree.’’ A book permeated with the atmos- 
phere of these thrilling heart-searching days. 

lustrated. Net $1.25, 


UNCLE JOE'S ivard A Stier 
ot 


Trail of the Immi- 
grant,’’ etc., gives us 
a delightful story of the influence of the life 
of Abraham Lincoln upon the boys of a far- 
away land. Will move every patriotic Ameri- 
can to greater zeal and T service to-day. 
ustrated, Net $1.00. 


THE SECOND Marearet Slattery’ 
LINE OF of Men On ir 
DEFEN CE on to those 











who, left at home 
while the fighting men 
are overseas, have a duty toward the boys and 
girls of adolescent years.” — Baptist World. 
Net $1.00. 


THREE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS 


GRIT-A- Dillon Wallace 


author of ‘‘ UngavaBob,”’ etc., 
PLE is to the front with a new Tale 

of the Labrador Wild. For 
adventure and realism of the most healthful 
sort boys will find it difficult indeed to beat 
this latest story from the surviving companion 
= bees ubbard, Jr., the Labrador ex- 

r. 


plorer. tihecirened Net $1.25. 
AT HIS 
COUNTRY’S CALL 


Great War for Boys. Lieut. Gen. Sir R. 
Baden-Powell says: ‘It is a most exciting 
yarn for boys which should arouse their spirit 
of patriotic adoration.”’ Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


CAMERON Edwin C. Burritt 








mischief,” and all told with an insight into that 
which is most appealing to boys and girls six 
to twelve. 

CapTAIN ZiTUK, by Roy J. Snell. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.35.) A stirring tale of the 
frozen North; adventures of an Eskimo lad 
brave and “square” enough to prove a real in- 
spiration to virile American boys 

Grats or OLD GLory, by Mary Constance Du 
Bois. (Century Co., $1.35.) The familiar board- 
ing school story has wrapt the American flag 
around itself and assumed a patriotic setting. 
This story adds a girl of mystery. 

Scout DRAKE IN War Time, by Isabel Horn- 
brook. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) A Boy Scout 
story for boys and girls twelve to sixteen in 
which the fire of patriotic youth is satisfactorily 
blended with the charm of out-of-doors. 

Lone Butu’s Mistake, by James Willard 
Schultz. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.35.) A tale 
of American -Indian life to which the author 
has imparted in a rare degree the flavor of 
woods and plains, For boys ten to sixteen. 

THE BROWNIES AND PRINCE FLORIMEL, by Pal- 
mer Cox. (Century Co., $1.50.) Reappearance of 
the inimitable Brownies; this time to play their 
parts in a connected narrative centering around 
the adventures of Florimel and Queen Titania. 
PATRIOTISM AND THE Fac. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. (Century Co., 75 cents.) A thought- 
ful selection of articles, speeches and stories, all 
entertaining and all to be commended as calcu- 
lated to stimulate in young readers an intelligent 
love of country. 

Litre Cuba Lire, by Jane Prichard Duggan. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.35. e inspiration 
of real patriotism and stirring action lend a 
glamour to this tale of a little heroine of the 
Cuban rebellion against Spanish rule. For girls 
ten to sixteen. 

‘THE OuTpoor Story Boox, by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. (Pilgrim Press, $1.) Children from 
four to eleven will enjoy learning nature study 
from these entertaining stories of ‘Whirling 
Beetle,” ““Frowsy Weed,” “Why the Beaver Wore 
Old Clothes,” etc. 

THE Sttver CACHE OF THE PAWNER, by D. 
Lange. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.25.) A 
story of the old Santa-Fe Trail with thrills 
a-plenty in the shape of buffalo stampedes, at- 
tacks by Indians and the discovery of hidden 
treasures. For boys ten to sixteen, , 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Wilbur F. Gordy. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.) Sympathetic study 
of Lincoln prepared for young readers and treat- 
ing with commendable simplicity his life as boy, 
man and president. First in series called ‘Heroes 
and Leaders in American History.” 

Tue Mystery or RAM ISLAND, by Joseph Bush- 
nell Ames. (Century Co., $1.35.) A rich man’s 
son sent to a summer camp of “Boy Scouts” to 
reduce the periphery of his hatband. A whole- 
some lot of sports mixt with some real adventure 
brings out the real worth of the boy. 

Story-Hour Favorites, compiled by Wilhelmina 
Harper. (Century Co., $1.25.) Miss Harper is 
a successful story-teller in a big New York pub- 
lic library. In this collection of the best stories 
to tell children she has included “Brer Rabbit,” 
“The Happy Prince,” fairy tales and legetds. 

America’s DavucuTer, by Rena L. Halsey. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.35.) Who 
some, joyous story of the efforts of a group of 
schoolgirls to make themselves worthy “Daugh- 
ters of America.” A thread of mystery and 
plenty of dash to insure its appeal to girls 
twelve to eighteen. 


Winning the War in the 
Kitchen 


CAMOUFLAGE CooKERY, by Helen Watkeys 
Moore. (Duffield & Co., $1.) Supplies a war 
time demand for substitute or mock dishes, Rec- 
ipes include soups, fish, meats, salads and sweets. 

Tue Eat Less Meat Book, by Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
(John Lane Co., $1.25.) Inexpensive and practi- 
eal directions for war economy cooking. Recipes 
include soups, vegetables, sauces, cheese, cereals 
and semi-meatless dishes. 

HovsEHOLD MANAGEMENT, by Florence Nesbit. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 75 cents.) Helpful in- 
formation needed by the social worker, -nurse or 
neighborhood visitor among the small wage earn- 
ers living in cramped quarters. 





ISLAND the author of ‘“‘The Boy 


for a fascinating story of adventures which 
will keep the reader , until the last 
page is reached. ustrated. Net $1.25, 


Ask ANY Bookseller for 


REVELLS 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Economica, Cookery, by Marion Harris Neil. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50.) A valua- 
ble volume of tested recipes of all kinds, with 
introductory chapters on how to choose foods, 
and general directions for cooking. 

MANUAL oF HouseHotp Accounts, by J. C. 
and M. F. Crandell. (Whitcomb-Barrows, Bos- 
ton, $2.) Describes a syst of h hold ac- 
counts based on modern accounting principles 
and provides ruled pages for actual use. 





pared under the direction of the U. S. F 
Administration. 
cents.) A clear statement of the food situation 


Foop Guipwe ror War Service AT HoME, poe. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 25 
here and abroad, with special emphasis cn 





A Remarkable and Timely Work 
SIMON LAKE 


Of international fame as an inventor especially 
along — lines, tells the wonderful 
story of— 


The Submarine 
in War and Peace 





Its Development and Possibilities 


By SIMON LAKE, M.I1.N.A. 
71 illustrations and a chart. $3.00 net. 


Important and authoritative 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “With German 
submarines prowling about the entrance to New 
York harbor and destroying vessels along the 
neighboring coast, there is peculiar timeliness in 
this fine volume by one of the chief inventors of 
that style of craft. ... The lay reader will find 
the narrative and descriptions of fascinating in- 
terest. A multitude of admirable illustrations 
add to the value of this important and authori- 


Modern 
Shipbuilding Terms 


Defined and Illustrated 
By F. FORREST PEASE 

72 illustrations. $2.00 net. 
This is almost an encyclopedia of the ship- 
building industry. All words and phrases now 
used in connection with shipbuilding are thor- 
oughly defined. The 72 illustrations show the 
tcols, machines and installations which are used. 
A series of special photographs show the pro- 
gressive steps in the construction of ships. Sub- 
jects such as Electric Welding are treated es- 
pecially in the appendix. Every worker needs 
this book. 


The Business of 


The Household 


By C. W. TABER 
IUustrated. $2.00 net, 


Household finance and management -handled 
with expert skill based upon actual experience, 
and solving the problem of making ends meet 
while getting right results. 


Home and 


Community Hygiene 
By JEAN BROADHURST 
118 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


A text-book of personal and public health, 
from the standpoint of the h ker, the in- 
dividual and the good citizen. A text for school 
cr home of great value. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 














PUBLISHERS - - - PHILADELPHIA 
SPEAKERS, LECTURERS : ba assist, 
n prepar- 





ing material for special articles, papers, 

speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 

Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WAR TIME, THE PLACE 
AND THE GIRL 


(Continued from page 56) 
long factory day, which begins at seven in 
the morning. She is serene of face and 
poised in manner, but to look at her one 
knows that her motive for being there is 
not a usual one. We asked her if she 
minded the long hours and the hard work. 
She straightened up proudly and said: 
“Mind? Why should I mind? My boy is 
in the aviation service on the other side, 
and this is a very small thing for me to be 
doing here.” No wonder that we are seeing 
such wonderful results from the going of 
women into industry, if they go, animated 
by a spirit such as this. 

As yet we have not come to the point of 
needing many women in our munitions fac- 
tories, but, undoubtedly, as we face the 
problem of labor dilution, made more acute 
by the new draft, war industry is going to 
need women not only for inspectional work 
but as operatives. This influx into industry 
of women who are unprepared by anything 
in their former experience for the factory 
conditions which they must now meet pre- 
sents many new problems to factory mana- 
gers. Careful and scientific supervision is 
necessary if the women are to do their best 
work, and this supervision is now being 
undertaken in almost all of the large plants 
by the woman service manager, who 
employs the women workers, fits them 
into their jobs and generally looks after 
their welfare. Her task is an important 
one and requires a rare combination of 
tact, judgment and the comprehension of 
the viewpoint of the worker. Many women 
who have the personality and background 
for this service work are going into the fac- 
tories as operatives and getting the point 
of view which is so essential. In fact the 
Government courses for training industrial 
service and employment managers have as 
part of the course an apprentice period of 
machine work. 

The housing of women workers is an- 
other war problem which should appeal 
strongly to women. Specialists may be 
needed to plan schemes in the beginning but 
there is much that can be done later by the 
many women whose only asset for war work 
is their genius for home making. The living 
problems faced by the girls who have gone 
to Washington have shown the need for a 
different solution in other centers of women 
workers. Many a girl who went to Wash- 
ington, fired by patriotism, and more than 
ready to help out-the Government, has come 
home again because she could not stand the 
sheer loneliness which faced her in her 
leisure hours. Here was a need for home- 
makers, indeed, and now, prompted by this 
lesson, we are calling upon the home mak- 
ing women to help out in the big problem 
of keeping the workers happy and content- 
ed, and, therefore, more efficient. 

Home making, or more especially, home 
keeping, is something that is being done on 
a large scale by the Red Cross in its home 
service work. I know an interesting woman, 
an artist in her own particular and unusual 
field, that of making exhibits, who has just 
finished a home service exhibit to be used 
in enlisting interest and spreading informa- 
tion about the work. She says that home 
service is just plain neighborliness and be- 
ing kind and friendly to people who need 
you. Surely this is something that every 
woman can have a share in. Most of us 
know less about the home service than wé 
do about the Red Cross work overseas, but 
it is no less essential than the work abroad, 
because it builds up the second line of de- 
ferce here at home and looks forward to 
after-war days. Codperating with the Gov- 
ernment, the Red Cross looks after the 
families of the soldiers. If the Government 

















“Most F requently Useful” | 


‘When it comes to the selection of an encyclopedia, no one can better 
solve your problem than the librarians of the country, for it is their 
special business to know about books. 


They know from actual study which 
sets of books are of the best type, most au- 
thoritative, best illustrated, most useful and 
especially which are most used. 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 









And there is just one general reference 
work to whose credit the Nation’s libra- 
rians place all these and other excellent 
and essential qualifications. “That work is 


The New International 


Encyclopasdia est comice 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Sizes of Page Enlarged 
Number of Volumes Increased 


Printed Throughout from New Plates 
EDITORS: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D.,:L.H.D., Litt. D. | 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 










24 VOLUMES 
80,000 ARTICLES 


Made in America; 
it covers the world 


THE AmericAN Liprary ASSOCIATION, made up of all the great iibrarians 
of the country, recently published a volume entitled “A. L. A. GuipE To THE 
Stupy AND Use or REFERENCE Books.” 


_In the Guide they discuss the various encyclopedias and of the Second 
Edition of THe New INTERNATIONAL ENcycLopzpia they say: y 


“This is an encyclopaedia of the best modern type with adequate 
and authoritative articles, good illustrations and excellent and very use- 
ful bibliographies, including the best translations of foreign works. ra 
It is the most frequently useful of all encyclopaedias in English.” 49 
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International Encyclopae- 
9 dia (Second Edition), 
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We are confident you will at once decide to give v 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL first place in your library 
and to that end we will tell you of the easy way 
in which you may make it yours. 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE 
| TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to teachers of 
Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhet- 
oric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place you under any obligation. Ad- 
dress The Independent, 119 West 4oth St., New York. 
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This problem is now forced upon us by the appeals of various sub- 
ject races for support in their nationalistic ambitions. J. A. R. 
Marriott has written a book of deep insight and practical help in 
understanding present international politics. 


The evil hand of Germany in the unhappy Balkans is no less noto- 
rious than is the surprising fact that there has hitherto been no 
systematic account of the origin and development of the Eastern 


“The whole range of our literature contains in a single volume no more 
valuable treatise than this.’—N. Y. Tribune. 
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pair of trained hands for service ver There. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms, 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 


Blackwell’s Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an idea 
place to live in. 


As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months. Every 
young woman who enters a training schoo! for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 











unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 

WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, Small classes: A 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all 





THE STONE SCHOOL 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-SECO 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. F 

LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


ND YEAR 


graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
teacher for every seven boys. 
sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 


You are invitea to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN B. DUERR. Headmaster 
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Scientific methods with practi- 
HARTFORD cal training for the ministry. 
0 IGICA and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both for- 
eign and resident. Open tocol SEMINARY 


lege graduates of all churches, 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy | 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers, 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service, 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 














Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


Union Theological Seminary 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year began September 2sth, 1918. 





For Catalogue, address THe Dean or STUDENTS. 
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are opening daily for trained men and women. 
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solarge. Our free booklet exp sins how, in your spare time 
at you may become a Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Acoountant, Banker, Broker, Corporate Secre- 

, Business Organiser, Advertising, Sales and Real _ 
Estate Expert by our easy system. Send for booklet _ 
and state which course interests you. 
Universal Business lustitate 

182 Pullman Bldg. 
New York 














allotment is delayed and there is no money 
to buy the new pair of shoes that Johnny 
must have to wear to school, the Red Cross 
advances the money to Johnny’s mother. 
and lets her pay it back when she can. If 
Susie has a cold and her mother is too busy 
running elevators or ringing up fares to 
have time to take her to the doctor, the 
home service worker volunteers her aid and 
Susie is properly taken care of. The most 
important as well as the most interesting 
aspect of home service is where it touchcs 
the foreign population. In many cases, the 
first actual contact with the United States 
as a Government and a nation has come 
to these foreign families thru the drafting 
of the men of the family into service. 
Home service work with these families is 
Americanization work of a most essential 
and vital sort. 

Ship building is something which appeals 
to every one as having a very close connec- 
tion with war activities. It is something, 
too, which is enlisting the services of women 
in every possible phase of the work. The 
drafting room of the shipyard has an 
open door for the woman who knows 
drafting or even drawing. It even looks 
with favor upon the artist who is begin- 
ning to feel useless these days. One of the 
large shipyards near New York called up 
my office the other day and demanded two 
hundred girls and women immediately. This 
particular shipyard is replacing every man 
in its office staff with a woman, and the 
president assures me that the wage scale 
will remain the same. One of the big plants 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation is try- 
ing out the interesting scheme of a woman 
paymaster, whose chief qualification must 
be the ability to hold her own when the 
laborers in the yard complain about the 
state of their pay envelopes. It would seem 
strange, however, that any laborer - should 
have cause to complain of the amount of 
money in his pay envelope in these days o! 
inflated wages. 

Another field, more highly specialized, in 
which women are replacing men as far as 
possible is chemistry. So desperate is the 
need for women chemists that one of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the country 
is actually offering to take on college girls 
who know nothing of chemistry and train 
them along the lines of the rather special- 
ized methods employed in its factory. 

In the realm of sciences, psychology is 
also among those much in evidence at the 
present time. It links up in a most inter- 
esting fashion with all sorts of war work. 
Psychiatry—the application of psychologi- 
cal methods to the rehabilitation of shell- 
shocked soldiers—is another phase of occu- 
pational therapy, in which the knowledge 
of abnormal psychology is not only valua- 
ble but necessary. Simple psychological 
tests are used by the officers who examine 
men for military service and the factory 
employment managers use similar tests in 
determining the fitness of workers for their 
jobs. 

Wireless telegraphy is attracting many 
women who have the necessary background 
of physics and mathematics for the special 
training in radio work. The navy is taking 
on women as yeomen to do shore duty at 
the wireless stations. Being a yeoman is 
not so merely picturesque as the news- 
papers would have us believe. To be sure 
you can wear a navy uniform, but you also 
work seven days a week and enlist for the 
duration of the war. Definite war service it 
is, however, and every girl who becomes 4 
yeoman can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she is releasing, as from prison. 
some sailor who has been fuming with im- 

patience and disappointment because he 
had to spend his days in an office instead 
of on the deck of a destroyer somewhere 
on the Atlantic. 
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THIS BOOK IS TRUE 








** Everything that happens 
to anybody in this book 
has happened to some- 
body in France of whom 
I have had personal 
knowledge.”’— The Author. 
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France 


By 
Dorothy 
Canfield 


Author of THE BENT TWIG 


Start reading it now. It 
will strengthen the pur- 
pose of thousands of 
Americans. 


Third printing, $1.35 net 


Henry Holt & Co., '° ¥j.{} Sire 








VU. S. A. WAR MAP 
SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
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TRAINING CAMPS AND 
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UNITED STATES 


If you want the newest and best of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only $1.00, postage prepaid. 
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If I were asked what I considered the 
one thing most in demand at the present 
time—indeed what seems often to be the 
most essential thing—I should almost be in- 
clined to say, stenography. That sounds very 
mundane and uninteresting, I know, but 
the fact remains that it is true. Everywhere 
they are calling for stenographers. There 
was a time once when Washington had our 
office on the long distance wire every day 
fairly pleading with us to send them good 


‘stenographers. Army units of fifty and a 


hundred girls for stenographic work in 
Government offices overseas are being con- 
stantly recruited. The big business houses 
und manufacturing plants engaged in essen- 
tial Government work, having lent all 
their former stenographers for service in 
Washington, are now calling for others 
to take their places. It would almost seem 
that the war will be won by stenographers! 

Finally in your search for a war job, al- 
Ways remember one thing. Any essential 
work is war work. You don’t have to be 
enlisted in the Red Cross or the navy or in 
Government service. Wherever you are 
and whatever you are doing, if your job 
is necessary to any person or anything that 
is contributing, even indirectly, toward win- 
ning the war, then your job is a war job. 








MY TRIP TO THE 


BELGIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 59) 

Lieutenant Hickey said. “I am mighty 
glad I got that German. He is my third, 
tho I think I have got six others that came 
down in their own lines. But I am particu- 
larly gratified that I got this one because, 
three weeks ago, I wounded a German 
biplane with a pilot and observer aboard 
and forced them to land. They reached the 
earth two minutes ahead of me and by the 
time I had landed they had left their ma- 
chine and walked a couple of hundred feet 
away. Thinking that they would be sports- 
men I immediately went over to them and 
asked them to shake hands with me. One 
of the Germans refused point blank and 
the other finally did so tho in a shame- 
faced manner. I returned to look at the 
trophy I had captured and stood with my 
hand resting on the machine talking to a 
Belgian officer not three feet from me 
who had in the meantime rushed up. 
Belgian soldiers had also come run- 
ning up from all sides and_ they 
stood in a circle about us. All.of a sudden 
a terrific explosion occurred, the Belgian 
officer three feet away.from me was blown 
into bits, eight Belgian soldiers were killed 
outright and ten others were wounded. How 
I escaped I cannot to this day understand 
altho my face as you see was covered with 
powder and the stain has not come out yet. 
That my life was saved is nothing less than 
a miracle.” 

It seems that the Germans had left a 
time bomb in the aeroplane and that was 
the thing that had exploded. It was also 
the reason why the Germans had walked 
away before Hickey landed. 

“Before we could stop them,” continued 
Lieutenant Hickey, “the Belgians took out 
their pocket knives and slashed both the 
Germans to pieces.” 

Lieutenant Hickey then took me to his 
little cubby hole of a bunk in the officers’ 
headquarters and showed me all the various 
pictures and souvenirs on his wall. He also 
as a parting momento presented me with 
the photograph of himself and “Billie,” 
which I herewith reproduce, and also a 
signal shell which he carried with him in 
the machine on the previous day when he 
killed the Boche, the signal giving a green 
light by night and-emitting a puff ball of 
green smoke by day. 
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| Worth- While Books 


Our Admirable Betty 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of “The Broad Highway” 
A joyous and vigorous romance of the 

period of “The Broad Highway.” 
$1.60 net. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Author of 

“The Kingdom of the Blind’ 
“The Pawns Count” 
Another German Spy Story—more 


audacious than Mr. Oppenheim has 
heretofore -written. $1.50 net. 


Virtuous Wives 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of “The Salamander” 
A highly interesting and truthful story 
of married life in New York, that 
every woman will wish to read. 
$1.50 net. 


Tales of War 


By Lorp DUNSANY 
Wonderful vignettes of the Great 
European tragedy that bear the stamp 
of Lord Dunsany’s artistry. 

$1.35 net. 


The Cradle of the War 
THE NEAR EAST AND PAN- 
GERMANISM 
By H. Cartes Woops, F.R.G.S. 
A really valuable work based on the 
author’s Lowell Institute lectures on 
“War and Diplomacy in the Balkans.” 

$2.50 net. 


. Nerves and the War 
By ANNIE Payson CALL 
A timely and appropriate volume on 
the economy of nerve force by the au- 
thor of “Power Through Repose.” 
$1.25 net. 


George Westinghouse 
His Life and Achievements 
By Francis E. Leupp 


Although one of the foremost Ameri- 
can inventors no adequate biography 
of George Westinghouse has hitherto 
appeared. As unfolded by Mr. Leupp 
his career reads like a romance. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


My Chinese Days 


By GULIELMA F. ALSop 
With its background of Oriental 
colors, customs and mystery, this is a 
volume of really wonderful vignettes 
of Chinese life, by a woman physician. 


net. 
Thy Son Liveth 


ANONYMOUS 
Wireless messages from an American 
soldier killed in France, to his sorrow- 
ing mother—assuring her that while 
his body has been killed, he is alive 
and only distressed by the grief of 
those on earth. His mother in turn 
gives his messages of consolation to 
the world. 75 cents net. 


Little Theater Classics 
VOLUME I 
By SAMUEL A. Ettor, Jr. 
Contains five classic one-act plays of 
rare merit adapted for “Little Thea- 
ters,” or for stay-at-home readers. 
$1.50 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON | 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Independent, 
With Which Is Incorporated Harper’s Weekly, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1918: 

State of New York, ’ 
County of New York, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Frederic E. Dickinson, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of Inde- 
pendent Corporation, owner of The Indepen- 
dent, With Which Is Incorporated Harper’s 
Weekly, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Karl V. S. How- 
land; Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Edi- 
tor, Harold J. Howland; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, none, all of 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. Y¥. Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B,. Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; James Douglas, 99 
John street, New York, N. Y¥.; Hamilton Holt, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of William B, Howland, 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; Madeline 
Howland, 107 Harrison avenue, Montclair, N. 
J.; Karl V. 8. Howland, 119 West Fortieth 
street, New York, N. Y. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
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ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 


they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appéars upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 


relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions ander which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 


corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1918. 
JOSEPH J, KOELBEL, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. County No. 318 New 
York County Register’s No. 10,225. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87 cents per 
share), on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid October 15, 1918. 

A dividend of 1\%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1918, will be paid 
October 81, 1918. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of October 4, 1918. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 25, 1918. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF 
AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held October 1st, 1918, de- 
elared a CASH dividend of 1%;% on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 2%% on the 
Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of 
214 shares of Common Stock on every one hun- 
dred (100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, 
all payable November Ist, 1918, 

The Transfer Books will close at 3.00 o’clock 
P. M. on October 11th, 1918, and will reopen at 
10.00 o’clock A. M. on October 28th, 1918. 

C. N. JELLIFFD, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers aire securing valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 






































HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 

























COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD (F THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Liberty Bonds or Scraps of Paper. By 
Alfred Noyes. 


1. Ask your teacher to read aloud to your 


class Alfred Noyes’s poems, “The Barrel- 
Organ” and “The Highwayman.” After the 
reading, express your own opinion of the 
worth of Alfred Noyes as a p 


oet. 
2. What manly characteristics of Alfred Noyes 


are made evident in the article? 


8. Give a speech in which you apply the prin- 


cipal thought of the article to the conduct 
of inter-school athletics. 


4. Write a letter to one who has pro-German 


tendencies, showing him that the war is 
being fought “for every nation, even includ- 
ing Germany.” 


5. Write a paragraph of specific instance on 


“Perverse Individuals Who Wish to Develop 
Life at the Expense of Others.” 


6. Write the concluding paragraph of an ora- 


tion on “Law, in Whose Service Is Perfect 
Freedom.” 


7. Write a paragraph of cause and effect on 


“Why Germany Is the Most Criminal of All 
Nations.” 


8. Give your class a spirited talk, based on the 


article, urging your fellow students to assist 
in the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

Ovr Practical Program for Peace. By 
President Wilson. 


1. Write clear, expository paragraphs on the 


following: (a) This Is a People’s War. (b) 
The Real Issues of the War. (c) Why There 
Can Be No Peace by Compromise. (d) Im- 
partial. Justice. (e) The Need of a League 
of Nations. 


2. Select five strikingly emphatic, and remark- 


ably well-worded sentences. Explain the sen- 
tences you select. 

I. My Trip to the Belgian Front. By 
Hamilton Holt. 


1. How does Mr. Holt make the article per- 


sonal instead of formal? 


2. Show how Mr. Holt combines narration, de- 


scription, and exposition. 


8. Write short paragraphs, or give short talks, 


on the following: (a) British Officers in 
War Time. (b) The Character of the Bel- 
gian Soldiers. (c) A Battle in the Air. (d) 
German Treachery. 


IV. Wartime, the Place and the Girl. By 


Norma B. Kastl. - 
1. Present, in the form of a synopsis, the vari- 
ous kinds of war work open to women. 


2. Write a somewhat similar article in which 


you show what kinds of war work are open, 
in your community, to the members of your 
class. 


V. The Master Builder. By Donald Wilhelm. 


1. How does the introduction awaken interest 
in the subject of the cle 

2. Point out the steps by which the author 
proves that Admiral Taylor has unusual 
merit. 

38. How does the conclusion open up the sub- 
ject? 

4. By what means does the author make the 
presentation of technical facts interesting” 

5. Write a paragraph showing that the article 
makes one proud of the people of the United 
States. 


Vi. Editorial Articles. 


1. For every editorial article write a single 
sentence that will express the principal 
thought of the article. 

2. Write somewhat similar sentences that 
might be used as topic sentences for editorial 
articles concerning your school and its work. 


Vil. The Story of the Week. 


1. Write an imaginary conversation between 
two men, one well-informed and one ignor- 
ant, concerning the importance of the col- 
lapse of Bulgaria. 

2. Combine an account of the recent events on 
the Western Front with an appeal for the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds. . 

8. Write a letter to a friend of yours in a 
remote place, telling him of recent impor- 
tant events. 

4. Prepare a large map of Palestine and the 
neighboring lands. Exhibit your map, and 
give a talk to your class explaining the im- 
portance of General Allenby’s work. ’ 

5. Prepare a map to illustrate the recent vic- 
tories on the Western Front. Give a talk 
explaining their importance. . 

6. Give a Four Minute Talk showing what 
news of the week makes us all proud to be 
Americans. 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


1. Why We Continue to Fight—“The Pres- 
s 


ident Voices the World’s Desire,” “Our 
Practical Program for Peace,” ‘“‘Liberty 
Bonds vs. Scraps of Paper.’’ 


1. On what grounds may it be said that the 


President’s address “sets forth .. . the 
peace aims, not of America alone, not of 
the Allies alone, but of the entire world”? 


2. Show that: “It is against the evil here 


specified, the balance of power, conscription, 
armaments, secret diplomacy and entrenched 
interests, that President Wilson has spoken 
out.” 


3. What evidence is given in the editorial that 


our allies have not yet advanced to a plane 
of ous as high and as unselfish as 
ours 


4. What are the issues of the war as stated by 


the President? What settlement of these 
issues does he demand? 


5. Upon what ground does the President as- 


sert: “We still read Washington’s immortal 
warning . . . with full comprehension and 
an answering purpose’? 


6. How does the President justify his rejection 


of the various Teutonic “peace offensives”? 


7. Show that Mr. Noyes’s article is based on 


the same underlying idea as the President’s 
address. Quote one or more sentences which 
express this idea. 


Il. The Assault on the Hindenburg Line— 


“Foch’s Battue,” “A Belgian Drive,” 
“Closing In on Cambral,” “French 
Take St. Quentin,” “Americans Gain 
in the Argonne,” “Germany’s Fatal 
Handicap.” 


1. Indicate on the map (a) the battle line as 


it was drawn last spring, (b) the extent of 
the three German offensives, (c) the terri- 
tory reconquered between July 18 and Sep- 
tember 12, (d) the points at which the Al- 
lied armies are directing their present attack. 


2. Discuss the strategic significance of one or 


more of the points mentioned in the news 
items of this week. 


3. What are the chances that the Germans 


will retire to a new line east of the French 
border before next spring? In this connec- 
tion study the editorial, ‘““Germany’s Fatal 
Handicap.” 


111. The Bulgarian Armistice—‘One from 


Four Leaves Two,’’ “Bulgaria Surren- 
ders,” “‘Terms of the Armistice,” “How 
It Happened.”’ 

1. What does the title of the editorial mean? 
Indicate on a map the conditions which 
justify the writer’s conclusions. 


2. Why is “the Berlin-Bosporus-Bagdad rail- 


road” called “‘the spinal cord of the enemy 
coalition” ? 

8. What are the military and political condi- 
tions which led the Bulgars to withdraw 
from the war? What steps are still neces- 
sary before the Near Eastern question may 
be said to be settled? 

4. “It is fortunate that Bulgaria is the first 
to give up,” etc. Why? 


IV. The War Over Here—“‘Enforced Econ- 


omy,” “Cotton Control.” 

1. What means is the War Industries Board 
using to conserve material, labor, fuel, 
transportation? How are the regulations of 
the Board affecting your family? Your 
community ? 

2. Why should the cotton growers’ right be 
protected in a way different from the pro- 
tection accorded to the producers of wheat, 
sugar, coal or any other essential com- 
modity ? 


V. Women and the War—‘‘Behind the 


Times,” “Wartime, the Place and the 
Girl,” “Woman Suffrage.”’ m 

1. Do you see any connection between the 
statements in this article and the statement 
of President Wilson that the granting of 
suffrage to women is a measure necessary 
for winning the war? 

2. Tabulate the occupations suggested as es- 
pecially adapted to women. Add such others 
as occur to you as a result of your reading 
or of previous discussions. 

3. If you know any woman engaged in war 
work ask her to give you her impressions 
so that you may retell them to the class. 

4. If you were allowed to make the choice, 
which one of the suggested occupations 
would you select? 











